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The London-Dwellings Question before 
Parliament. 


ENDING the present in- 
terruption of Government, 
there is one inquiry that 
must forcibly strike “ out- 
siders” interested in the 
improvement of the condi- 
tion of the people, as necessary to be made of 
men belonging to each party in Parliament, 
and there is a subject which as much deserves 
to be one for public demonstration as even that 
of the improved representation of the people. 
The inquiry is this:—Is it essential that every 
measure for the well-being of the community 
should wait for the reconstruction of a Ministry, 


certain amount of injury to a defenceless section 
ofthe people ? Everything yet done; provision 
of designs, and erection of model-buildings ; for- 
mation of railway-routes to the districts around 
London ; eleemosinary work, and the applica- 
tion of the Peabody funds; or the assertion of 
capability of returns from investment on the 
commercial principles, have, all together, been 
insufficient to make any great present diminu- 
tion in that gigantic want of London which 
pulsates through every part of the composite 
body of its social life, effecting discomfort of 
families and ruin to morals and health. There 
are members in the House of Commons, as there 
are in the other House, who though unconnected 
with the outgoing, as probably with the in- 
coming, Government, may be reasonably asked 


“ Local Authority” and the Clerk of the Peace. 
The former of them is to transmit a copy to the 
ownerof thepremises, andtogive him notice that 
the Report will be considered by the Grand Jury, 
or in Scotland by the Court of the Burgh-Magis. 
trates, before whom it is to be laid by the Clerk of 
the Peace. The Grand Jury, or Burgh-Mayistrates, 
are to take the Report into consideration, view. 
ing the premises if they think fit, aud are to 
make a presentment or order thereon, according 
to what they may consider the requirements in 
the case; and a copy of the order is to be sent 
to the Local Authority. This latter authority, 
on the receipt, is to cause a survey to be made, 
and to have prepared a “plan and specification 
of the works (if any) required to be executed.” 
The Clerk of the Local Authority is then to give 


to take up the reins which have been so incon- | notice to the owner of the premises, of the order, 


siderately loosened and at last allowed to drop. 





nearly gone, or the men waited for preoccupied | of the lamentable condition in which are the 
with the main idea of each Government, to wit, masses of the people in their places of abode. 


retention of its position? The session, to the 

present time, has been almost wasted ; and un- 

less something be done by members of the House 
of Commons not of the Government, during the | 
next fortnight,—when the elections would other- 

wise cause delay,—or by the House of Lords,—the 
opportunity for improvement will be lost for 

another year at least. 


More must be attempted than is likely to be the 
result of the measure that has passed the House 
of Commons, on the basis of the Bill brought in 
by Mr. Childers; and of which the intention is 
to effect loans at a low rate of interest, to those 
making application. The evil has become so 


great that, so far as legislation can operate, , 


compulsory legislation alone can cope with it ; 


For, surely, the theory that government, par- 
liamentary or executive, in this country, can 
merely enable good to be done,— that good 
government is, as one might say, not govern- 
ment,—has been carried to unfortunate issues. 
Government, through the medium of government- 
works, public works, has done much harm at 
times, and is at least bound to find means of 
effecting the correction of such amount of evil- 
It is bound to do more thanthis. Indeed it accepts any matter in difference is to be settled by two 
a duty of action, in every case of emergency, justices, who may make such order as they may 
whatever the now asserted principles. As it has | think fit (or one that might iuvolve alteration 
been obliged to act in emergencies like the in the plan and specification) ; and the plan and 
famine in Ireland, the cotton-famine in Lanca- ' specification, amended or approved of, is to be 
shire, and the cattle-plague, and as it must act that according to which the works are to be 
when the cholera next prevails,—or as it always executed. There are certain provisions for 
acts, or professes to act, for guardianship of the appeal by the owner against the order or pre- 
poor,—so it must act again, at all events legisla. 
or, as now, only to find the time for measures | tively, for the removal of whatever are the causes 


by forwarding him a copy, and informing him 
“that a Plan and Specification of such works as 
are required in reference thereto has been pre- 
pared, and that such plan and specification may, 
if such owner think fit, be inspected and tran- 
scribed by him or his agent at the office of the 
Clerk of the Local Authority without charge” : 
within fourteen days after receipt of the notice, 
the owner may state any objection that he has 
to the proposed method of executing the works ; 








sentment; but the clauses following them 
require that within three months the owner 
shall signify whether he is willing to effect 


the works, or whether he requires the Local 
Authority to purchase the premises. Should 


the owner, electing to effect the works, not 
commence them within two months, and complete 
them within the time mentioned in the specifi- 
cation, the Local Authority is to execute them, 
and recover the amount. If the owner do not 
elect to effect the works, or should he require 
the Local Authority to purchase, then if the 


We are thinking chiefly of the legislation im-| and we are glad to see that this idea is retained ' amount be not previously agreed upon, a valuation 
peratively demanded with a view to the provi-/in the Bill to provide better Dwellings for of the premises including the site is to be made 
sion of dwellings in London, in lieu of those Artisans and Labourers, “ prepared and brought by two able practical surveyors, not officers of 


destroyed and about to be destroyed, as well as 
in stead of the great mass of those existing places 


‘in by Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, Mr. Locke, and 


Mr. Kinnaird,” as it has been amended by the 


the Local Authority ; and notification is to be 


|made to the owner, of the willingness of the 


that are proved unfit for human habitation. | Select Committee, and just now printed. We Authority to purchase at the amount of the 


Here are the Law Courts going to unhouse 4175, 
| 


persons, according to Lord St. Leonards ; who, 


will first state what is the general purport of the | 
Bill, as it is, and will then offer some observa- | 


valuation. If the valuation be accepted, the 
premises are to be conveyed: if not accepted, 


remarking that much credit was taken for tions, whilst reverting to arguments that we the amount is to be assessed by a jury; and 


clearing away this crowd of people, asked, more 
than a year ago,—Where were those persons to | 
go? and said, ‘Government has made no pro- | 
vision for their future residence: nobody pre- 
tends to know where they are to be located: we 
know that, go where they may, they will assist 
to further crowd some place already too full: 
doubtless their filthy habits will accompany 
them; and the fever-stricken—the never-failing | 
fever—will be carried to other localities, to add 
misery and sickness to their inmates.” The year 
since this was uttered, however, has seen nothing 
done. Here are railway-companies occupied in 
the destruction of houses for the completion of 
circular routes, or the formation of connecting 
lines through the east, west, and centre of the 
metropolis; whilst others are absorbing no in- 
considerable amount of ground, and spoiling 
what is adjacent, by their viaducts and embank- 
ments; some of which, judging from a sudden 
resolve of the London, Chatham, and Dover, not 
to take up debentures of theirs, at the appointed 
time, seem likely to remain for a while incom- 
plete. The law-courts must be built; and the 
railways, which are capable of serving,—as in- 
deed they have served,—the working-classes 
must be allowed to be provided: but are the 
objects of one kind to be attained only with a ] 





have used from time to time, and of which we 


think the force is shown by much that has been 
| premises and execute all the works required by 


lately said. 


upon payment or tender of the mouey, the cor- 
poration or Local Authority may enter upon the 


The Bill, amended from that of which Mr. | the plan and specification. There is, of course, 


Torrens was the original promoter, consists of 
forty-four clauses, aud two schedules. The) 


preamble states that “it is expedient to make 


provision for cases where there are two or more 
owners, as also for determination of tenancies, 
Where total demolition, rather than improve- 


provision for taking down or improving dwellings ment of premises, is required, compensation is to 


| 
| 


which are unfit for human habitation, and for | 


occupied by working-men and their families, 


be given for the damage that may be sustained, 
including value of the premises and the site,— 


the building and maintenance of better dwellings | unlees the owner desire to retain the latter, sub- 
for such persons instead thereof.” The Act is ject to the provisions in the Act with reference 
to apply to all places in the United Kingdom, | to the use. A house that is required to be 


which are boroughs, or burghs, or which are! 


comprised under certain Acts, such as “the 
Public Health Act 1848,” and “the Local 
Government Act 1858.” The most important 
clauses provide, that the “ Officer of Health,” 
under the Act, on finding any street or premises 
in a condition prejudicial to health, shall report 
that the powers of the Act ought to be enforced, 
and whether the defects may be remedied by 
structural alterations, or by demolition; and, 
similarly, that he is to inspect and report in 
the event of a representation made to him, by 
four householders, that contagious disease exists 
or is likely to be engendered in ahouse. Copies 
of the Report are to be delivered tothe Clerk of the | 





merely improved, may, if preferred by the 
owner, be taken down, instead of the works re- 
quired by the plan and specification being 
effected; but in every such case, as weil as in 
the other, or the event of the owner retaining 
site of premises totally demolished,— 


« . , , nohouse or other building or erection shall 
at any time therealter be erected on ali or any part of the 
site of the premises so taken down, withuut the previous 
consent of the Local Authority, and in accordance with 
plans and elevations previously approved by them ; and 
they may at any time, at the expense of the owner 
thereof, abate or alier any house or other building or 
erection at any time wholly or partly erected cuntrary to 


the provisions of this section,” 


Property acquired by the Local Authority, 
under the Act, is to be held upon trust to carry 
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into effect some one or more of the purposes 
of the Act. These are to be deemed to be :— 

“* First, the providing, by the construction of new 
buildings, or the repairing or improvement of existing 
buildings, the labouring classes with suitable dwellings 
situate within the jurisdiction of the Loca] Authority : 

** Second, the opening out of closed or partially closed 
alleys or courts inhabited by the labouring classes by 
pulling down any building, or otherwise leaving such open 
spaces as may be necessary to make such alleys or courts 
healthful.” 


But subject to the trust, the Local Authority 
may sell, exchange, lease, or otherwise dispose 
of acquired premises. An account of what has 
been done is each year to be presented to the 
Secretary of State. A special clause allows the 
Local Authority to make contracts for building, 
lighting, and supplying with water. Another 
allows them to make bye-laws for regulation of 
the dwellings belonging to them, and to recover 
penalties for breach of such laws. Other clauses 
refer to local rates for purposes of the Act, and 
to loans from the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners, on mortgage of the buildings, and sites, or 
of the local rate: but the rate is not to exceed 
threepence in the pound in any year; and pro- 
ceedings are not compellable to be taken by the 
Local Author.ty, for purchase of any premises, in 
cases where the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners are not authorised to make a loan on 
account. 

Description of what is meant by the term 
**Local Authority,” is given by the first schedule, 
along with designation of the places to which the 
Act is to apply. In London, the Local Authority 
would be the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City, or the Metropolitan Board of Works: in 
tke boroughs and generally, it would be the 
Town Council, or the Commissioners under 
general or local Acts; or, as iv places within the 
jurisdiction of Boards constituted under the 
Public Health Act 1848, and the Local Govern- 
ment Act 1858, or one of them, it would be the 
Local Board. The form of presentment, in the 
second schedule, by the Grand Jury, designates 
the particular premises “ specified in the report 
of the Officer of Health” as unfit for human 
habitation, and says that they ought to be im- 
proved, or demolished (as the case may be), “ in 
pursuance of ‘The Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act 1866.” The term “ Officer of 
Health” is to mean and include Medical Officer 
of Health, Sanitary Inspector or Inspector of 
Nuisances, or any other officer performing duties 
analogeus to those under the Act of 1858, or 
under the Metropolis Local Management Act, 
or under the Acts with similar objects, as the 
police and improvement Acts for Scotland 
and Ireland. Thus it is not clear that 
the Bill does not make one great omission, 
namely, in not providing for the inspection of 
buildings by those who alone would have the 
knowledge requisite for saying whether the 
defects could be remedied by structural altera- 
tions, and in leaving the actual] decision upon 
“the plan and specification” to the magistrates 
nnadvised,—sinee the services of practical men, 
“surveyors,” are required to be obtained, it would 
appeur, only in the event of a valuation. In 
working the Act, of course such an omission 
might be remedied ; but it requires now to be 
pointed out. The Metropolitan Medical Officers 
are so far qualified for their duties, that any one 
with the knowledge that an architect possesses 
might well be indebted to them for valuable 
hints and for positive information; but no 
Medica! Officer or Inspector of Nuisances is com- 
petent to decide what particular structural mea- 
sures will meet his otject ; and the sooner our 
legislators are disabused of the notion that the 
functions of one profession, specially educated, 
can be safely entrusted to another profession, 
the better will it be for the general end in view. 

We trust, however, that the Bill will be duly 
considered, and in the present session. It does 
not deal entirely with the causes and effects: 
but its intention should be adopted by Parlia- 
ment: its passing into an Act should be supple- 
mented by other legislation, and by measures of 
the municipalities and boards, and other institu- 
tions of the country ; and the question should 
none the less be pursued, of what the people 
can and should do for themselves. Exclusively 
regarded, the Bill would lead to misapprehen- 
sion of the whole subject, to a degree that 
might have appeared impossible, were there not 
the fact that to this day mistakes continue to be 
made. The Bill, not necessarily, but practically, 
deals with the present thickly-populated districts 
alone, for the relief of them from over-crowding : 
it would deal with them mainly in one way, 
that is, by the pulling-down of houses, and re- 


2 





building on better plans; and we are not sure 
that Mr. Locke at least, of its promoters, does 
not err by depreciating such power as the people 
have to help in some measure themselves. It 
seems the misfortune of all who move in this 
great work of the amelioration of the condition 
of the people, the people especially of London, 
in their homes, to view only parts of the ques- 
tion, and to make therefore the mistakes. Some 
of these were well exposed at a meeting in May 
last, held in Exeter Hall under the auspices of 
the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, 
and presided over by Mr. Torrens himself; when 
the subject for discussion was, “Is it the duty and 
province of the Government and local authori- 
ties to assist the industrial classes in providing 
themselves with better dwellings?’ Thus the 
opening speaker, Mr. Paterson, whilst contend- 
ing as to the duty of Government, and also ad- 
mitting that the railway-demolitions had greatly 
aggravated present pressure, and had produced 
individual cases of the greatest hardship, 
showed, with the help of a map, that the areas 
absorbed were small in proportion to those 


elsewhere that were occupied by dwellings of | 


the kind needing demolition and reconstruc- 
tion, or improvement. The real work to be 
done was far too large to be affected propor- 
tionately in an evil way, by the railway compa- 
nies, or in the opposite manner by compensating 
building-work proposed to be required of them. 
Tt was well that these companies should be able 
to run cheap trains from the central districts ; 
but their management of such communications 
was not likely to be made more easy by forcing 
upon them new undertakings of entirely diffe- 
rent character. He contended that the working- 
classes had means of their own. Taking the 
returns of the savings-banks, it might be seen 
that these classes had, invested in the Funds, or 
in the hands of the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, an amount then reach- 
ing to 46,205,3481., and increasing by more than 
a million of pounds a year. It realized little 
more then 2} percent. It might be invested in 
houses, to produce a much larger rate. 

“ Supposing it to be so applied, it would build a row of 
ten-roomed houses more than 261 miles long; or, sup- 
posing a tenement sufficient to accommodate one family to 


cost 100L., it wou!d provide dwellings for more than 460,000 
families. The yearly profit of this, taking it at a low 


average, say 7} per cent., would exceed the profit derived | 


from the money as at present invested, by 2,799,238/. 
equalling in one year the cost of constructing about eleven 
miles of ten-roomed houses, or accommodation for more 
than 27,000 families at 1001, each tenement. Now, as this 
money was in the hands of the working-class, and they 
can so apply it whenever they can be persuaded to com- 
bine for this purpose, the true way to meet the difficult 

seemed to him to be to press upon them these facts, and, 
convincing them of their power, induce them so to use it, 
No one would refuse to have a larger per-centage a year 
for his money, if he were certain that the investment were 
quite secure. If this were done, and working-men were 
induced so to invest their money, the result in fourteen 
years would be that more than # million of families, or five 


millions of persons, would be provided for,— probably the | 


whole number in England ana Scotland who required 
such accommodation. It appeared to him that if the 
working-classes cried out to Government for assistance, 
without doing anything with this immense sum of money, 
it would be something like a man begging in the street 
who had money in the Savings Bank. orking-men 
ought to put their shoulders to the wheel, and see what 
they could do jor themselves,”’ 


He also alluded to the Building Societies ; whose 
money, with the interest, was “in a great mea- 
sure lost to the persons putting it in.” At 
present, he said, by keeping their money invested 
at 2} per cent. and paying 15 per cent. for 
lodging - accommodation, the working- classes 
were throwing away every year something like 
six times the amount of Mr. Peabody’s immense 
gift. Mr. Locke, in following Mr. Paterson, con- 
tended, on the other hand, that the buildings for 
the working-classes would not pay in the ordinary 
way; and he addressed himself, as did after- 
wards Mr. Torrens, to urging what was the duty 
of the legislature in the direction comprised by 
the Bill, then proposed, of which we have 
sketched the chief provisions. The grand diffi- 
culty being as to sites, these two speakers, and 
others, including working-men, set themselves to 
showing that the working-man ought to have 
an opportunity of locating himselt where he chose 
~—near his work and his friends. Mr. Symons 
indeed touched an element in the question, in 
saying that if men who worked in London were 
to be “well fed and well looked after,” they 
must feed and live “ where their wives could 
attend to them,”’—or, as he made out, in London. 
And Mr. Torrens rightly enough referred to the 
women’s knowledge of what it was to break up a 
household. Bat the latter speaker’s belief that 
there was a delusion in the idea of sending 
people off by train to what he called “ Woodbine 


albeit there was some point in his reference to 
the words of a great employer,—‘* Keep my men 
near me,” and to those which in his, Mr. Tor- 
rens’s, mind, would be the words of every wise 
artisan,—* Let us be near our work :” whilst 
he was entirely right in not wanting to see 
“saburban villages built for the entire occupa. 
tion of the working classes.” 

As we have said, in all the recommendation of 
this or that agency for meeting the evil, there is 
apparent disregard of the fact that each of the 
agencies is valuable to some extent, and thatallare 
required. Far from its being necessary to provide 
in the centre, or other now thickly-populated 
portions of London, residences for the whole of 
the working classes, it is undesirable, and un- 
necessary, and it must proximately become im- 
possible. The same conditions that have made 
the City thronged by day, and almost depopulated 
by night, will prevail wherever else there is a 
concentration of affairs, of retail-trade, public 
basiness, or otherwise. Quarters like those of 
Regent-street and Oxford-street must become 
the marts for larger and larger quantities of the 
products of the labour of working-men and 
women. The time must inevitably arrive, and 
| that speedily, when the condition of those resi- 
‘dent in the adjacent streets, and who desire to 
|be near their labour, will be intolerable—from 
| considerations of health and comfort, if not ex- 
|pense. What the present condition of the 
/yooms, called homes, is in these neighbour- 
| hoods, our readers know. We have indeed 
/ reason to wish that now, by the working-classes 
|themselves, the condition were, even more 
generally than it is, felt to be bad; for, as 
|we apprehend, not all who reside there are 
‘compelled to do so. Liking for the society, 
| amusements, or dissipation of London, has as 
| much weight as have the advantages contrasted 
| with those of a more distant residence. Recon- 
| struction of buildings on new plans will provide 
|for a larger number of occupants,—and even 
| with gain immediately in health of the popula- 

tion: a story may be added in some cases: but 
| neither the general increase in density of popu- 
lation, nor the increase of height of buildings in 
' proportion to the widths of streets, can go on 
indefinitely, as certain persons would seem to 
| assume. 
If the teaching of sanitary science become 
felt as truth ; if the demand for premises 
for the sale and warehousing of articles con- 
'tinue; and if the wants of the working-men 
‘at present resident in the dens near Golden- 
/square and Berwick-street, be catered for, as 
they might be, contemporaneously with the sup- 
| ply of the employer’s demands, and as the wants 
/of the merchants and e!e:ks in the City have 
| been to some extent, the question of residences 
| will be solved—-not altogether by the improved 
| planning of buildings in London, but by the pro- 
vision of residences out of it. The matter 
baving arrived in this position, it will be found 
by manufacturers employing considerable num- 
bers of workpeople, to be good economy to esta- 
blish their works out of London,—thus keeping 
their “hands” near to them as Mr. Torrens desires. 
Manufactories productive of nuisance of course 
should be ejected from London, generally ; but 
there would be every advantage to workpeople and 
employers in removing others. Messrs. Letts 
have taken the judicious course in constructing 
for themselves premises near to the railway- 
station at New Cross. U ‘imately, a condition 
of things might be arrived at similar to that 
which has long prevailed in manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Lancashire and Yorkshire ; and of which 
perhaps the illustration best known to the reader’ 
of the Builder will be the recently-formed town 
of Saltaire. 

There will be always a considerable number 
of persons of the working-class for whom resi- 
dence must be provided in town: but if others, 
including a portion of the upper classes, can 
reside out of town, health and comfort in 
London will be improved, instead of, as other- 
wise they would be, diminished. 

There are then two modes which have been 
alluded to, within the scope of the efforts of 
companies for the provision of dweilings for the 
working - classes,—the one sort of company 
looking to sites in the country or suburbs, the 
cther to improved and more economical planning 
ca sites in the metropolis. We say, far from the 
taajority of working-men being unable to live in 
the suburbs, as was stated some time ago in the 
svheme originally put forward for the Operatives’ 
House-building Company,—a company, however, 
which has strong claims on the attention of 








Cottages,” was not a correct view altogether ; 


working-men,—we believe that eventually the 
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majority would prefer, as they would be obliged, 
to live at some distance from their employment. 

Similar conclusions to these of ours were 
lately stated, with force, in a letter addressed to 
the president of the Metropolitan Association of 
Medical Officers of Health, by Dr. Rumny, of 
Cheltenham. That letter concluded,— 

** Let me not be understood to oppose the erection of a 
limited number of blocks of lodgings on approved prin- 
ciples in town-centres, for those workmen who from 
various causes may be quite unable to go into suburban 
residences. The proportion of these, however, is pro- 
bably not so large as hus been imagined. But the size, 
height, and buman contents of the blocks should be under 
certain restrictions, and especially they should not be 
built near together, or in rows or streets. The first 
desideratum is the suburban settlement.” 


Thus we are brought back to a position which 
we long since took up, or in showing that the 
question of improved communications through, 
and to and from, London, is connected with the 
dwellings-question intimately. The improve- 
ment required is by the provision of direct 
street-routes, of adequate width, along with 
bridges in greater number than there are, 
for carriage-traffic, and by the perfection of 
the railway-communications. The latter class 
of improvement must extend beyond the 
affording facilities for construction of the 
lines themselves. If the railways are to be of 
the service to London, that is here contemplated, 
their arrangements as to times, and as to com- 
fort in travelling, must be under supervision. 
The companies must not obtain privileges, and 
omit as now the performance of their part, im- 
plied, of the contract. The delays on the 
Crystal Palace line are no invention of the news- 
papers—they still continue; and the loss of 
time is aggravated by the bad arrangements 
at stations, and increased by the bad lighting 
of carriages. To render a suburban resi- 
dence as convenient as it should be, however, 
something requires to be done in the way of 
improvement in matters of police, and postal- 
service. For the supply of food, much has to be 
done ; but for that, the inhabitants must look to 
their own power of making themselves heard in 
demand, and must establish the proper corrective 
to the present shops, stocked with the refuse of 
those of London, namely, the céoperative store. 








THE COMMISSION ON THE COAL 
SUPPLY. 


THE important question of the durability of 
ur supply of coal has, since we addressed our 
readers on the subject on the 5th of May, re- 


ceived nut inadequate attention. When those | 


remarks were already in print, although before 
they were in the hands of the public, the Cban- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his speech on the 
Budget, dwelt at seme length on the subject of 
the coal-fields of Great Britain, and in so doing 
he used language, in one or two instances, so 
closely identical with our own as to present a 
very remarkable coincidence. “ The great race,” 
we said, “ may be run at an increased speed, but 
we may no longer be the foremost runners.” “A 
race,” said Mr. Gladstone, “is going oa between 
nations in industry and enterprise, and no doubt 
can exist as to whut nation is at this moment fore- 
most in the van. New inventions and con- 
trivances there may be,” continued the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, “ but they will not give 
u8 & pre-eminence over other countries, becavse 
other countries will be able to make use of them 
as well as ourselves. Supposing that a substi- 
tute will be found, it wiil not be peculiar to 
England.” Mankind may be better off, we ad- 
mitted, but Northumberland and Lancashire 
will be frightful losers by the transfer, if other 
products are substituted for the produce of their 
pits. “In the fuce of such a state of things in 
the future, we ought to make preparations for 
it,” said the Minister. “It is incumbent on 
those who would deal honestly with their chil- 
dren’s children to look this great danger in the 
face, and to regard it with wise precaution,” 
said the Builder. The working out of two such 
similar seams of thought, in shafts so far apart, 
is an indication that they are integral and con- 
sistent parts of the great system of truth. 

In abatement of alarm as to any sudden 
alteration in the value of coal, although by no 
means a8 an argument against the full investi- 
gation of the subject, an able paper appeared, 
“from a correspondent,” in the Times pewspaper, 
shortly after Mr. Gladstone’s speech on the 
Budget, which took the course of dividing the 
present assumed consumption of coal into the 


distinct branches of domestic consumption, coal 
for railway travelling, coal for the iron trade, 
and coal for trade purposes, and argued in each 
case as to the improbability of an annual increase 
of 3} per cent. This view of the subject is 
undoubtedly entitled to fair consideration, but 
it must not be lost sight of that the consumption 
for nautical purposes,—that is to say, for the pro- 
pulsion of the military and mercantile navy of 
this country, irrespective of the export of coal 
for the service of other nations,—is an item of 
very great importance, and one in which a very 
large increase may be considered as certain. 
The waste of coal, not only in the form of smoke, 
but of slack and ungot coal consumed at the pit 
mouth or abandoned in the collieries, is another 
enormous item in the account. And the expe- 
rience of the last fifty years is certainly such as 
to render it chimerical to assert that within the 
remainder of the present, or the course of the 
next century, no uses for coal, beyond those with 
which we are now familiar, will press upon our 
finite source of supply. 

The statements published in the Times were 
repeated and more fully detailed in the very 
able and comprehensive speech with which Mr. 
Hussey Vivian prefaced his motion in the House 
of Commons, on the 12th inst., for an address to 
the Crown for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate the present state of the 
coal-fields of Great Britain, and questions con- 
nected with the present rate of consumption, 
and probable duration of that supply. The 
honourable member referred to the introduction 
of the subject some years ago by Sir William 
Armstrong, then president of the British Associa- 
| tion, who spoke in a manner calculated to awaken 
grave fears. Since this the works of Mr. Hull 
and Mr. Jevons had appeared ; the member for 
Westminster had brought the matter under the 
notice of the House of Commons, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had dwelt on the subject 
on one of the gravest occasions on which he was 
called on to address the House. The importance, 
therefore, of a clear and distinct statement of all 
that science can teach us on the subject, can not 
admit of question. The main points of inquiry 
are, the depth at which coal can be worked, the 


the quantity existing or calculated to exist in 
our present coal-fields within a practicable depth, 
end the contents of those fields which as yet are 
undiscovered, but of which the possible existence 
is indicated by geology. The question of the rate 
of consumption would remain after all the others 
were disposed of. 

In elaborate detail, and with minute know- 
ledge of the subject, Mr. Vivian reviewed these 
several points. As a practical coal-owner he 
was indisposed to admit the limit of 4,000 ft. 
depth, proposed by Mr. Hull; and stated that, 
in the South Wales coal-field alone, with which 
he was most intimately and personally ac- 
quainted, the limit of 4,000 ft. would leave 
untouched below it the gigantic quantity of 
24,000 millions of tons, and that, through our 
coal-fields generally, some of the largest deposits 
would be excluded. The reasons which led Mr. 
Hull to assign this limit were connected first 
with temperature, and then with pressure. 
While admitting the universally received opinion 
that heat increases with the depth, Mr. Vivian 
cited experiments which vary considerably from 
those which are usually quoted in support of 
that view. There is, no doubt, considerable 
force in the argument that, if a coal-mine be 
amply supplied with air by a well-organized 
system of ventilation, the strata exposed to the 
current will be gradually covled, and the tem- 
perature of the workings in consequence con- 
siderably lowered. The mean rate of increase 
of temperature, which was not mentioned by the 
honourable member, is usually reckoned at 1° 
Fahrenheit for every 70 ft. in depth. In the 
Cornish lead mines it is stated to be somewhat 
more, 1° for 60 ft. ; but in the Dukinfield mine, 
2,055 ft. deep, the increase is only 1° for 83:2 ft. 
This rate of increase would give a temperature 
of upwards of 100° Fabr. at the depth of 
4,000 ft., and of 71° at a depth of 1,800 ft. The 
Rose Bride mine, which was cited by Mr. 
Vivian, has a depth of 1,800 ft., and the return 
air has a temperature of 73°. Mr. Vivian, 
having taken the temperature at the surface at 
60°, considers that the augmentation of tem- 
perature in this pit, including all the animal 
heat and that given by lamps disengaged in the 
working of the mine, is only 13°, owing to the 
good ventilation. It must, however, be inquired 
whether the proper comparison be between the 








intake and the upcast air, or between the latter 


effect of depth in increasing the cost of working, | 


and the zone of equable temperature of about 
50° Fahr., that is reached at some 50 ft. under 
ground. If the latter be the true comparison, 
the results of Mr. Vivian’s experiment tally very 
closely with the usual estimate, and confirm the 
probability of an Indian heat being unavoidable 
at the greater depth. It is clear that a longer 
series of experiments, conducted at different 
seasons of the year, is necessary before we can 
arrive at the conclusion that a normal heat, 
due to depth, of 81°, is reduced to 73° by venti- 
lation ; and yet further inquiry would be need- 
ful, even if such were proved to be the case, 
before we could infer whether, at a depth of 
4,000 ft., a calculated normal temperature of 
100°, or rather of 110°, if we start from the in- 
take air, as Mr. Vivian does, might be reduced 
by the same number of degrees, or in the same 
ratio per foot ; that is to say, might be reduced 
to 102°, or to 89°. 

With reference to pressure, we are disposed 
fully to agree with Mr. Vivian, that no consider- 
able increase in the mechanical difficulty of coal 
| winning need be anticipated, owing to this 
| cause, for an increase of 2,000 ft. or 3,000 ft. in 
| depth, while as to the additional cost of lifting, 
| the direct evidence which he adduced is highly 
| satisfactory. There is, however, a difficulty as 
| to pressure only incidentally alluded to by the 
| honourable member, and that is the weight of 
| the barometric column. Mr. Vivian spoke of this 
| merely as tending to increase temperature, but 
| the result of an increased pressure of the super- 
|incumbent air, to the extent of a fifth of that 
| prevailing at the surface of the earth, must tell 
|considerably on the health and capability to 
}labour of the miner, and thus upon the cost of 
| working. It is true that habit is second nature, 
| that any moderate increase or decrease of baro- 
| metric pressure, if gradually undergone, ceases 
| after a time to produce very marked effect ; that 
the variation in this respect that obtains in the 
deepest mines is very trifling when compared to 
| that undergone by divers, or even to that which 
is known to produce mountain sickness; but 
after all these allowances are made, it is pretty 
clear that to reach the depth of 4,000 ft. is no 
light task. 

Another question of very great interest raised 
by Mr. Vivian, relates to the existence of coal be- 
neath the permian strata, and even beneath the 
trias and other superincumbent beds. It can, 
however, hardly be expected that a royal com- 
mission should be able very fully to investigate 
this part of the subject. To ascertain and to 
| bring together the facts bearing on the question 
|is highly desirable, and lies within the attribu- 
tions of a commission; but we can hardly hope 
\that Parliament will vote fands for the purpose 
| of enabling us to explore and to penetrate the 
learth in search of coal, “for the sake of an 
idea.” Some interesting cases have been cited 

by Mr. Vivian, in which coal has been reached 
'by piercing the red rocks at moderate depths, 
| but the simile of a red shaw] with a black fringe 
| will hardly hold as indicating that we are as yet 
‘only at work on the edge of our future coal 
| grounds. Mr. Vivian calculates the area occu- 
pied by the permian and triassic formations in 
Great Britain at 9,412 square miles, that of the 
coal-fields being 4,499 square miles. It would 
have been better to give the separate areas of 
the permian and the trias. The latter, judging 
from the geological map, must cover by far the 
greater part of the area in question; and it 
must be remembered that in most cases the 
permian must be expected to underlie the trias, 
and the thickness of each formation to increase 
as we we depart from the edge of the “ fringe.” 
Thus the depths quoted by Mr. Vivian vary from 
a minimum of 130 ft. in the permiav, and 120 ft. 
in the trias, to a maximum of 3,000 ft. in the 
former, and 4,750 ft. in the latter; and it may be 
expected, as a general rule, that the full depth 
of the permian strata will underlie the thinnest 
beds of the superincumbent rocks. Again, it would 
be far from safe to assume that coal fitted for 
consumption underlies the whole or the greater 
portion of the permian and triassic area. The 
more natural supposition is, that the great 
deposits of coal were brought together in river 
deltas or valleys ; and whether this view be cor- 
rect or not, it is by no means established that 
thick carbonaceous seams were evenly deposited 
over areas of such an extent as Mr. Vivian points 
out. Yet, again, even from the optimist point of 
view, no less than from the pessimist, the im- 
portance of serious and impartial inquiry is 
manifest. wes 

Among the methods referred to by Mr. Vivian 








as likely to be hereafter made available for the 
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redaction of temperature underground was the 
absorption of heat which takes place on the 
liberation of compressed air. We are not without 
gome valuable experience on this point. The 
intense cold produced in the experiment for 
solidifying carbonic acid gas, which is first 
liguified by pressure, and then, as it escapes into 


the atmosphere, reduces the temperature by the | 


expansion of the first volumes that escape to so 
low a point that the remainder of the issuing 


larger proportion of the price of coal, and 
which will most directly and sensitively be 
affected by any increase of difficulty in its 
winning, is an engineering question. The sole 
parts of the inquiry that lie outside the proper 
province of the profession are the commercial 
questions, as to export, on which direct informa- 
tion will be supplied in evidence, and such 
questions of general policy, or international 
relation, as may fall beneath the cognisance of 


fluid freezes, may have occurred to some who|the statesman or the diplomatist. Such, for 
heard the speech. But in the now abandoned | example, is the question, how far the mineral 
atmospheric railway the largest amount of ex-| needed for the propulsion of ships of war should 
perimental acquaintance was obtained as to the | be treated differently from the minerals needed 
mode of squeezing out the heat contained in the | for the propulsion of projectiles; or, in other 
atmosphere. The pumping-engines on the South | words, why coal should, or should not, be re- 
Devon Railwa7 were heated almost red, and the | garded as contraband of war. 

restoration of the tension of the rarefied air by| Above all, the result to be hoped for from the 
the influx of heat from the atmosphere presented | Commission is a full, clear, and unprejndiced 
a far more insuperable obstacle to the economic | report, based on a lucid précis of the evidence, 
working of the plan than did the often-mentioned | bringing out in brief, incisive lines the great 
leakage of the valve. When, as in the present | lessons learned by the Commission, and placing 
instance, it is sought to reverse the process,—to them so plainly before the public that further 
absorb, and not to liberate heat,—it will be borne legislation will either appear totally unnecessary, 
in mind that the liberation must precede the ab- | or that its course and provisions will be made so 
sorption, avd that the compression of the air|evidently requisite as to command general 
employed must take place outside the mine,/| assent. Let the Commission thus deal with this 
in order that the reduction of temperature de-| great subject, and Mr. Vivian will have earned 
sired may follow its liberation in the galleries. | the gratitude of the country, and the, late, Home 
The operation would be the reverse of a warming | Secretary will have added another to his existing 
process, and probably far more expensive with | claims on our respect. 

regard to the difference of temperature actually | We trast that the valuable report on foreign 
produced. With the increased barometric | coal-fields recently presented to the Government 
pressure due to increased depths, moreover, all | will be given to the public through the instru- 
the gaseous products of the mine would in- | mentailty of the new Commission. 

crease in tension, and foul and fiery workings | 
would more and more tax the skill and vigilance | 
of the miner. In fact, work the question as we | 
may, with increase of depth we have an increase | THE ELEMENTS OF HARMONIC 

in all the elements of expense, and at depths | PROPORTION.* 

hitherto untried such increase can only be matter | =r 

of very uncertain estimate. | So far we have traced the mean as the quanti- 

On the main points, however, a general accord | tative expression for the beantifal human form, 

is now happily arrived at. The coal supplies of | which may be variously entitled the Ideal, the 
Great Britain have hitherto given her, together | Moral, or Central Form. And to follow the 
with her other advantages, the foremost place | method of scientific demonstration, an experi- 
among prodncing and manufacturing people. | mental proof is all that is now required to insure 
This supply has its limits; first, those of actual | conviction. And this I hope to exhibit in some 
quantity; secondly, those of available quantity. | fature and more popular lecture, by combining a 
The quantity available depends on the expense | number of imperfect images rapidly, so as to 
of working, an expense which, to a certain produce a mean effect upon the retina more per- 
extent, increases with the depth at which the | fect and beautiful than any one. 

coal is won. To ascertain, as far as may be| We have now to pursue the theory in phases 
done, the probable nature of these limits, to|of art whose effects upon the mind of discord 
collect and verify information from all existing and harmony are more self-evidently dependent 
sources, and to satisfy the public mind on a upon relative proportion, and which are not 
subject of such vital national interest, the Go-| imitative; for certain relations of inanimate 
vernment, with the general assent of the House | phenomena; of sound, of colour, of form, of mo- 
of Commons, have agreed to the appointment of | tion, are also called beautiful. 

a commission as moved for by Mr. Vivian. Itonly| It should be borne in mind that it is a corrol- 
remains that the persons selected to serve on lary of the quantitative theory,—that all har- 
that commission should be such as fully tocarry | mony and discord in nature have their measures. 
out in the best manner this important duty. | It is no longer a mere fanciful analogy between 

On one point, we trust, the Government will | the harmonies of music, colour, and architectural 

be on their guard. It is too much the fashion | proportion; for in the quantitative theory they 
of the present day to overtax the powers of any | have an identical basis. The harmonies of 
human brain that is known, or thought, to be of | musical instruments, of the proportions of the 
more than ordinary capacity. In medicine, in, Parthenon and of the planets, may all be 
law, in different departments of business life,; noted or expressed by measure and number. 
the first effort is made to secure the first, that is If not a full, it was, doubtless, a dawning per- 
© say the most busy, man. Patients and clients | ception of this truth that permitted the state- 
suffer by this want of consideration no jess than | ment to pass current that Pythagoras listened 
do the over-tasked, but enriched leaders, and the |to the music of the spheres, and that his 
leisure-stricken juniors in each profession. The philosophy affirmed all things to be the copies 
patient hour given by the young and competent | of numbers. It has ever been observed that 
physician is far better worth the guinea of the | the ancients made their doctrines mysterious to 
sufferer than the hurried five minutes, and the| the vulgar, and kept them secret from those 
stereotyped prescription, of the doctor who| who were not of their particular sects and 
cannot empty his antechamber in time to com- | societies, by means of symbols and hieroglyphics. 
mence his round of visits. The fee given to the | Lamozzo says, chap. 29, book 1,—‘‘ The Grecians, 
barrister who wi'l read his brief, and bring, not | in imitation of a more remote antiquity, searched 
only the coup donl of the coif, but the careful | out the truly renowned proportion, wherein the 
attention of the educated legal mind, to bear| exact perfection of most exquisite beauty and 
upon it, is better earned than the larger amount | sweetness appeareth, dedicating the same in a 
that is swept off by the sleeve of the silk gown,| triangular glass unto Venus, the goddess of 
who leaves the conduct of the case to his junior, | divine beauty, from whence the beanty of infe- 


and perhaps is not in court after all. So is it in | rior things is derived.” The triangular figure in 
the present case. The subject matter of inquiry 


lies for the most part within the proper métier 











of the civil engineer. The geological questions at 
of formation, the surveyor’s mensuration of area, “get | 
the mining surveyor’s delineation of seams and pat | 
beds, the direction of the miner as to the most E 


economic mode of working the coal in the most 
exhaustive manner, the mechanism of shafts, and 
gins, and pumps, and steam-engines, the whole 
treatment of the coal until it is placed on 
the salesman’s wharf, or on board the mer- 
chant vessel, all this is his proper province, Fd t. 

The great question of labour, which directly diagram No. 1 may perhaps serve to explain this 
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curious fact, it being an epitome of all quan. 
titative relation; and a piece of glass in this 
form, with the mean indicated, as by the centra] 
dotted red line, would recal to all the initiated 
the great secret. And when I speak in thig 
mystericas way of the great secret, I do so with 
somewhat of a belief that what I am now ex. 
pounding was then a science imparted only to a 
guild—the Freemasons, if I may so term them, 
of that day. 

To many minds, the idea of grasping the 
infinity cf proportional relation would appear an 
impossibility. In one sense, of course, tho 
Infinite is beyond our comprehension ; in another, 
however, we can grasp it: that is to say, the 
infinite subdivision of known limits,—the limited 
infinite, if I may so express it. Theoretically, a 
magnitude of one inch may be divided into as 
many deyrees as one of a million of miles. Thus 
it is that a small circle, square, or rhombus is 
an epitome of a circle, square, or rhombus, of 
any conceivable magnitude, and divisible and 
subdivisible proportionately to the largest. It 
is precise]y the same with ratio; two magnitudes 
varying relatively to each other within the 
limits of en inch would pass through the same 
variations as two magnitudes varying within the 
limits of either ten, a hundred, or a million of 
miles. In fact, when we come to contemplate 
the relativity of knowledge, actual size appears 
of little account. In diag. 1, we have an epitome 
of the infinite sub-division of any unit, and of 
the relations of those sub-divisions to the unit, 
and to each other. Now, the mean of all the 
possible sub-divisions of the unit is half (4), for 
there are as many possible sub-divisions greater 
than half as there are less than half. If, then, 
the unit of magnitude be taken as the repre- 
sentative of positive qualities, of light, heat, 
colour, &c.; and the minus extreme, or zero, of 
negative qualities, shade, cold, colourless, &c., 
the mean will express the half tint; the mid- 
|temperature, the moderate hues; of which we 
‘all know either the beauty, agreeubleness, or 
|value. Again, most are aware that the circle, 
|the square, the equilateral triangle, and the 
| rectangular rhombus, are respectively the limits 
‘of the ellipse, of rectangular parallelograms, 
‘of every variety of rhombus; the other limit 
being that of greatest inequality, or greatest 
| difference—their equality and grentest inequality 
| being expressible by 1:1 and 1:0. Be- 
tween which we have a series of secondary 
figures, the means of each of their species, 
having their longest to their shorfest diameters 
(as2:1. There are represented the dotted 
ved lines in fig. 2, each being the central form of 











FiG 2. 


every possible variety of its class. The mean 
rhombus being composed of mean acute and 
obtuse angles, ie, of angles of 45° and 135°. 
This relation of mean variation has _ been 
recognised in architecture, in the proportions of 
windows, doorways, and intercolumniation. It 
is that of the octaves in music : and to show how 
the judgment under very different circumstances, 
but by a similar process, adopts the same ratio, 
it may be noticed that after experience has 
balanced the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of different parallelograms for the 
proportions of a billiard table, that of 2:1, 
or the central form, has been adopted as the 
trae one. 

How is this? you will inquire. The circle, 
the square, and equilateral triangle have always 
been considered as the most perfect of geo- 
metrical figures. In a purely abstract sense 
they are so. But, paradoxical as it may appear, 
although the circle, the square, avd the equi- 
lateral triangle are respectively the mean or 
most centralised linear dispositions of their 
several modes of limitation,—the circle, par ez- 
cellence, of every possible disposition of a cir- 
cumscribing limit in the rame plane, and there- 
fore adopted as the symbol of the eternal,—yet 
the three geometrical figures are mean conditions 
with reference to configuration only ; they are in 
proportion to their line the greatest containing 
of curved, square, or triangular figures, and aro 





Oonstitutes sixty per cent., and indirectlyamuch| = *s 460, ant 
ee p. 460, ante, 


therefore in another sense extremes. The limit 
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of our field of vision being a circle too, is prac- 
tically the reason they are so regarded. There 
is no doubt that the equilateral triangle was the 
base of Gothic architecture ; this has been most 
conclusively shown by Mr. W. P. Griffith. And 
it was doubtlessly adopted from ite presenting a 
precise analogy or symbol of the trinitarian 
element of Christianity. The effect produced by 
its use was a Congruity, which is sure to follow 
the adoption of a basic idea. But we must not 
suppose on this account that it helps us to the 
fundamental law of the beautiful without farther 
considerations, or that the mode of using it 
is in conformity with the ends of Christianity 
recognised by the light of our own times; 
for there never was a style of architecture in 
which extreme ratios were more used than in 
the Gothic, and for this reason it was in tune 
with the time. Indeed, one of the directions to 
thought, which the quantitative theory gives 
is, that there must be correspondences be- 
tween the emotions and certain proportional 
relations in form, colour, and sound; and to 
broach a theory somewhat hastily, we believe, 
that as the same gamut of ratios is common to 
all, we may transfer the proportions known to 
prodace a certain effect in one, to any of, or all 
the others. This idea of correspondence is, per- 
haps, better understood in music than any other 
art. 

It should be noticed before further advance, 
that the circle, being the greatest containing 
figure, although it is the absolute mean or cen- 
tral form of configuration, offers an analogy to 
the perfect idea of humanity; for this also in- 


cludes that of the largest general or containing | 


power, which is the characteristic of genius. 
The gamut or progression of numbers may be 
considered the representative of a progression of 
magnitades, We shall, therefore, now consider 
whether there be any reason for adopting any 
ratios as harmonic. Now, the first numerical 


relation which presents itself is, that of one to | 


two. 


quent adoption of this ratio is, that it is the | 


simplest. But on the quantitative theory we 
are enabled to give a more efficient one. It is 
the ratio of mean variation, for in all the pos- 


sible variations of ratio there is an equal num- | 


ber of terms greater as there is less than half. 


The reason generally given for the fre- | 


the central or mean relation of equality or of 
equilibrium, which requires no compensation, 
we have an infinite series in which the sum of 
the terms in every successive change is always 
the same, the one being as much greater as the 
other is less than the mean state, till we arrive 
at the limits of extreme difference, or 1 :0; from 
which it follows that all variations of pheno- 
mena from their means must in the aggregate 
be compensating. Now we can always produce 
a series of compensating or harmonic numbers 
by proceeding in regular progression to any 
number, then continuing the progression and 
coupling the corresponding numbers on either 
side, thus :— 
a 
ean, 
01234567 8 9101112183415 16 


of which the compensating pairs are 9:7, 6:10, 
5:11, 4:12, 3:13, 2:14, 1:15, 0:16; the 
sum of each pair being equal, and 8, the pre- 
determined centre, the mean. 

This much is a key to much more which you 
may unlock for yourselves. I believe I have 
brought some much - neglected truths into a 
deserved regard and honour. For myself, I am 
content to have made some sacrifice to possess 
such a criterion of judgment as the quantitative 
calculus affords; and of those who see nothing 
in the theory, I only ask this favour, that they 
will accord me the honour of its development if 
it should turn out after all something of more 
worth than they value it. From the time that 
the mean first struck me as being the fulcrum 
of the understanding till the present time, now 
many years, 1 have kept it steadily before me, 
tracing it first as the immutable Jaw in planetary 
phenomena, then as the natural basis of ethics, 
then as the end of formative education,—mental 
and physical,—and now, finally, as the principle 
of the beautiful. I have shown it to be the law 
of highest generality in the solar system, and it 
| is thus the point of contact between science, art, 





| education, and religion ; and I trust the entire of 

‘my investigations on this subject will soon be 
before you under the title of the Central 

| Science. 

I have chosen the positive method of pro- 

| cedure, because I am convinced it is the method 


It is for this reason the relation of the octaves in | ™08t conducive to belief. It acknowledges that 


music, and the progression of octaves, 1, 2 : 4, 8, 
16, &c., might be called mean progression. 


|matter and motion, which many suppose to be 


We | known causes, are but effects of noumena 
. : | 
have already noticed that the ratio 1 : 2 has been | 


we cannot know per se; it teaches us that 


recognised by architects. One to two, then, is|W® can only be “darkly wise,” and per- 


not merely the simplest numerical relation. 


It | mits us to exclaim “ Gloria in Hace Isis,” whilst 


is, as the ratio of mean variation, harmonic. venturing to develop that great principle of 


The next progression is to three; 1, 2, 3 is the 
next simplest combination of ratios, but it is 
not for this reason important, but that 1,2, and 3 
represent the centre and limits of the tenor 
half of the gamut of ratios, the compass of 
moderation, as may be seen by the position of 
the dotted lines in diag. 2. The relations 1, 2, 
and 3 were those recommended by Michelangelo 
as the best harmonic division of quantities for 
artistic purposes. 

There are two modes of harmony, viz., of 
resemblance or assimilation, and of compensa- 
tion or contrast. We have shown in former 
lectures that nature exigently demands exact 
compersation in all her phenomena, for every 
aberration in either excess or defect of a mean 
State—as rigidly in the human as the planetary 
system, It it be true, then, that the aberra- 
tions of the larger phenomena of nature are be- 
coming less, and consequently the rectifying 
compensations less; that the throes of nature 
are moderating; that the process of assimila- 
tion is steadily progressing (a fact mistaken by 
some to indicate an entire dissipation of the 
energies of the system), it may be concluded 
from analogy that the lesser phenomena follow 
the progression of the greater; and if this be 
the case, the harmony of compensation or 
contrast is a lower stage in taste than that by 
assimilation or resemblance; for the compen- 
sating alternations required by the use of ex- 
treme forms, sounds, and colours, resemble the 
wider oscillations of an earlier state of the solar 
system. It is rendered more than probable, too, 
by the facts, that barbarians delight in exces- 
sive contrasta, whereas the most consummate 
works of art in painting show an assimilation of 
colours by a pervading tone, and in sculpture of 
forms by moderated proportions and undulations. 

in the gamut of ratios, diagram 1, we see 
that they are arranged in compensating pairs on 





either side of the mean, perhaps more clearly 
in the instrament which I have called the’ 
balance of nature ; for in this, commencing from | 


“ moderation in all things” which tends to secure 
adherence to the practical command and virtue, 
peace and goud-will toward men. 

W. Cave THoMas. 








FROME CHURCH. 


Tue parish church has been restored. The 
west front has been entirely rebuilt, in the 
thirteenth century style. On either side of the 
grext west door are sculptured the Evangelists, 
with their emblems. In a niche over the nave 
window is a figure of St. John the Baptist, and 
the apex is formed in a cross, in the centre of 
which is carved the head of the Saviour in a 
crown of thorns. The north approach is also 
entirely new. The ascent here being steep, the 
church is approached by four fiights of steps 
Entering the church by the nave door the visitor 
will find life-size figures of St. Aldhelm, Bishop 
of Sherborne, the founder of the first church ; of 
St. Alban, the first English martyr; of St. 
Andrew, the patron saint of the diocese; and of 
St. George, the patron saint of England. The 
aisle windows are all filled with stained glass, 
the whole illustrating the life of St. John the 
Baptist. The chapel of St. Nicholas is now used 
as a baptistery, and the glass in the windows 
illustrates its uses. The ladye chapel has an 
altar and reredos, and windows of painted glass, 
descriptive of the life of the Virgin. The St. 
Katherine’s, or Ken chapel (near which Bishop 
Ken is buried), bas also been restored. The 
chancel has been decorated. Above the reredos 
is a window illustrating the life of the Saviour. 
The architect was Mr. C. E. Giles, of London. 
The sculpture has been executed by Mr. Forsyth, 
of London, and the carving by Mr. Hurley, of 
Taunton. The pavement has been laid by Messrs. 
Poole, of Westminster, and the decorations have 
been executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of 


FREEMASONRY.* 


THERE are two great questions connected with 
Freemasonry which have given rise to much dis« 
cussion, and neither of which can be said to be 
settled by general admission. These are its hig- 
torical origin, and the origin of its tenets or 
“ mysteries,” and symbols. The latter may be 
of extreme antiquity, while the former is not, 
or vice versd. An association of comparatively 
modern historical origin might adopt tenets or 
forms and observances of great antiquity. An 
association of extremely ancient origin might 
adopt tenets of less antiquity. Moreover, both 
the association and its tenets might be either 
ancient or modern. Freemasons who believe, 
with some of their legends, that their fraterni- 
ties originated with Nimrod and the building 
of Nineveh, nevertheless hold tenets connected 
with the Jewish temple of Solomon; which 
also, on the other hand, those still do who 
believe that their fraternities originated only 
in the Middle Ages. The question of the 
historical origin, in short, of Freemasonry 
is one to a certain extent separate and apart 
from the question of the origin of their 
tenets and forms. These latter, we conceive, 
are of undoubtedly great antiquity. They appear 
at least in forms identical with those of very 
ancient origin. Such are the “mysteries” of 
the regeneration, still enacted, as of old, in the 
forms of initiation, comprising a simulative death 
and resurrection on entering into “ the light” 
out of outer darkness, in the high noon of night; 
which closely resemble the mysteries and initia- 
tions of the “Noctis Sucietas ” of Isis or Ceres, and 





the Druidical mysteries of Ceredwin or the Celtic 
Ceres. And as regards the symbolical temple of 
Solomon, of course there is in that an identity 
of tenets, to a certain extent at least, with those 
of Jewish origin, although this does not neces- 
sarily imply for Freemasonry an antiquity of 
historical origin dating from the time of Solomon, 
any more than the Druidical, Greek, Roman, or 
Egyptian forms imply on its part an antiquity 
dating from the eras of ancient Britain, Egypt, 
Greece, or Rome. 








The work of Mr. Findel, under notice, only 
deals with the question of the historical origin 
of the fraternities of Freemasoury, apart alto- 
gether from that of the tenets or mysteries. 
We shall therefore here confine ourselves to the 
historical question, and that not so much to be 
critically considered, as merely to give our 
readers an idea of the views taken by the author. 

Herr Findel is the editor of the German 
Masonic periodical named Die Bauhiitte, and 
an honorary member not only of several German, 
French, and Italian lodges, but of the Minerva 
Lodge of Hull. His book was originally written 
in German; and it is from the second edition of 
it that the present English volume has been 








London. 


produced by the translator, Herr C. van Dalen, 
provincial master of a lodge at Berlin, and repre- 
sentative from the grand lodge of Scotland to 
the grand lodge of Prussia, “ Royal York zur 
Freundschaft.” Herr Van Dalen is also editor 
of the German “ Freemasons’ Calendar.” 
Brother Findell’s views we shall endeavour to 
give as much as possible in his own words, not 
meaning thereby to commit ourselves either to 
his opinions or his historical statements:— 
The history of Freemasonry, long veiled in 
mystery, interwoven with legends, purposely 
distorted by misrepresentations, has, through 
the profound and conscientious research of some 
few solitary and uuprejudiced brethren, ac- 
quired of late years a sure foundation upon 
scientific principles. This more especially refers 
to the origin of the fraternity, concerning which, 
even to this very day, the most confused, ridi- 
culous, and discordant opinions prevail. Blinded 
by absurd self-conceit and an eccentric desire to 
prove the extreme antiquity of the institution, 
many have strenuously combated the idea that 
the fraternity originated in the operative ma- 
sous; or, seeing that the ancient symbolical 
marks and ceremonial in the lodges bear a very 
striking resemblance to those of the mysteries 
of the ancients, have allowed themselves to be 
deceived and led astray, imagining they can 
trace back the histery of the craft into the 
cloudy mists of antiquity. Instead of endea- 
vouring to ascertain how and when these cere- 
monies were introduced into our present system, 
they have taken it fur granted they were derived 
from the religious mysteries of the ancients. 





By J. G. Findel, 


i F asonry. 
* The History of agi van Dales, Dr, 
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Each fancied resemblance or agreement with 
some symbol or pretended custom of the ancient 
mysteries, is considered as a safe guide. A 
close connexion is immediately inferred, which 
not unfrequently involves an entanglement in 
unessential particulars, having not the slightest 
bearing on the subject. 

A learned brother, the Rev. Geo. Oliver,* with 
all gravity, places the origin of Freemasonry 
even prior to the Creation, tracing its germs 
back to the very honeymoon of Paradise, inform- 
ing us that Moses was Grand Master, Joshua 
his deputy, and Aholiab and Bezaleel Grand 
Wardens! 

Other Masonic authors attempt to fix the 
origin of Masonry somewhat later, one attribut- 
ing it to the followers of Pythagoras, another to 
the Essenes and first Christians, as does the 
Swedish system. Many English brethren and 
one American brother, J. W. S. Mitchell, bring 
it down to the period of the building of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. Thomas Payne and others 
ascribe it to the Druids; Danse de Villoison to 
the city of Herculaneum, or else to the time of 
the Crusades, which likewise the Knights Tem- 
plars especially think proper to adopt. 

It was in 1740, in France, that a Scotsman, 
Chevalier Ramsay, first suggested the possibility 
that the origin of the fraternity might be in the 
time of the Crusades; for before that period no 
mention whatever was made of any connexion 
between the Masonic order and the order of 
Knights Templars. Afterwards this fable as- 
sumed a more tangible form in the higher 
degrees of several Masonic rites, and thus re- 
ceived fresh encouragement. 

The first writer on the subject of Freemasonry 
who ventured to hint at the existence of an his- 
torical connexion between the fraternity of 
Freemasons and that of the stonemasons was 
the Abbé Grandidier, a non-Mason, who, while 
engaged on his “ Essai Historique et Topogra- 
phique sur la Cathédrale de Strasbourg, Stras- 
bourg, 1782,” had occasion to examine the 
archives of the cathedral and the various manu- 
scripts therein preserved. 

Researches having made the intimate con- 
nexion between Freemasonry and the operative 
masons of the Middle Ages exceedingly pro- 
bable, Krause’s work still further confirmed the 
supposition; for he sought to trace back its 
history to the building corporations of the 
Romans. These Roman corporations were, at 
any rate, a medium necessary for connecting 
the lodges of the Middle Ages with the mys- 
teries of the ancients; therefore we will dwell 
a little longer on this hypothesis of Krause’s. 

The Architectural “ Collegia” of the Romans 
enjoyed the privilege of a constitution of their 
own, and were recognised by the State as a legal 
body. They were placed under their own officer, 


Aedilis, who was skilled in architecture ; and, | 


according to Vitruvius’s statement (in the time 


different parts, and thus distributed amongst all 
the colleges and mysteries, but was afterwards 
united in one body (corpus) with those of the 
Fabrorum or Masons,—a circumstance that is 
said to have facilitated the transmission of the 
doctrines of the heathen philosophical schools 
and mysteries into the Koman building corpora- 
tions, which were the most distinguished and 
numerous of all those existing in the Roman 
empire over which these corporations were scat- 
tered, and were everywhere exempt from all 
public taxes. On the tombs of the Roman 
Masons are to be found not only the compasses, 
square, plummet, trowel, and hammer, but often 
two shoes, upon which lay a half-opened pair 
of compasses, perhaps the symbol of a well-spent 
life, or of coujugal fidelity. 

**Several Roman authors and some monumental in- 
scriptions furnish undeniable proofs that these associa- 
tions (sodalitia) of artists and artisans continued among 
the Romans for a considerable period. That they were in 
Gaul and Britanny is beyond a doubt; and that a certain 
connexion existed between them and the building corpora- 
tion of later date, can also scarcely be disputed, What 
we wish to ascertain is this: whether the one is a direct 
continuation of the other? Whether there exists suffi- 
cient historical proof to justify the tracing back the 
fraternity of masons to the building corporations of 
Rome? Both these questions must be answered in the 
negative, for the German fraternity of the ‘‘ Steinmefzen”’ 
(stonecutters) have so completely and designedly meta- 
morphosed the original signification of whatever they, by 
any possible chance, can have received in « traditional 
form from the Roman Architectural Colleges, that we 
must regard their laws and customs as something essen- 
tially new, and totally different from those in use in 
ancient times. Besides which the history of Freemasonry 
is wholly and entirely gathered from documents (constitu- 
tions and customs) belonging to corporations formed in 
the Middle Ages, and not from any Roman corpora- 
tions.” 

Some authors seek to find the elements of 
Freemasonry in the mysteries of the Indians and 
Egyptians. All attempts, however, to trace its 
history farther back than the Middle Ages have 
been, up to the present time, most decided 
failures; and, placing the origin of the fraternity 
in the mysteries of Egypt, that land of obstinate 
adherence to caste, must most especially be re- 
jected as a wild and untenable hypothesis. 
Whatever could be accomplished in this line 
may be seen in Br. J. Schauberg’s recent work 
on the building corporations of the ancient and 
modern ages. Armed with all the erudition 
that books can afford him, both in the history of 
architecture and of jurisprudence, Schauberg 
has endeavoured to demonstrate the connexion 
between Freemasonry and the building colleges 
of the Romans, and through them with the 
building lyceums and mysteries of Greece and 
Egypt. And what is the result ? 

He has proved that schools of architecture 
and societies of architects existed among the 
ancients ; that the science of architecture is of 
very ancient date, and has been transmitted to 





modern times; and that a similarity is to be| 


of their own country; whereas Freemasonry is 
universal, cosmopolitan. 

Thus far Herr Findel. Bat if cosmopolitan or 
universal, it they cannot be regarded as exclu. 
sively Christian, which is no more universal, under 
its own special form, although its lord and master 
is called “ the Desire of all nations,’’ than is the 
Buddhist, for example,—not so much so, in- 
deed ; for the Buddhist is more nearly univer- 
sal, or comprises a far greater number of adhe. 
rents than the Christian. And if Freemasonry 
be held to be universal or cosmopolitan in its 
tenets, does not this imply that the more highly 
initiated Freemasons hold that there is trath in 
all religions, and that the Freemasonic and 
universal forms and mysteries of initiation were 
intended to comprise these univereal traths in 
general,—Pagan no less than Christian ? 

Herr Findel, however, has brought together a 
large number of facts ; and, though we cannot say 
that he has marshalled and used them in a 
manner to produce the most interesting result, 
his book is a valuable addition to the literature 
of Freemasonry. 








CHICHESTER AND ARUNDEL. 


Tue capstone of the new spire of Chichester 
Cathedral was placed, last week, as we inti- 
mated would be done, and much gratulation was 
naturally expressed. Passing the lofty struc- 
ture on the rail a day or two afterwards, the effect 
of the scaffolding, built up in receding stages 
and with its scores of flags, seen brightly 
white against a heavy bank of clouds preceding 
one of the heavy showers with which this July 
has been ushered in, was strikingly curious. 
Bosham Church, of Bayeux tapestry fame, is 
getting finished, and should be visited. The 
view of Arundel from the rail is beautiful 
exceedingly, even without the marvellous sun- 
set, showing in the midst of stormy clouds 
a spot of fire, Eastern in its brilliance, that 
occurred when we last passed it. Fewer 
people visit Arundel than might be expected by 
those who know it. The rigorousness with 
which the interior of the castle,—the successor 
of the castle of the Fitzalans and Howards,— 
is kept closed, may have something to do with 
|this. The ancient keep, however, may be seen 
‘on Mondays and Fridays; and the park, full of 
beauty, is always open. One view in the park 
|of the valley of the Arun, with a foreground of 
|oak and beech trees, sunk in the hollow before 
' you, just now velvety and varied in the extreme, 
can scarcely be surpassed in the county. 
| The town itself well kept and florally 
| adorned, with the main street mounting steeply 
from the river, is very agreeable. Entering it 





found between a few Masonic symbols, theories,| from the railway, extensive fourteenth cen- 


and customs, and the mysteries of the ancients, 


tury ruins, of the Domus Dei or Maison Dieu, 


of Augustus), the members were required to be the Druids, and the Cimbric bards in Wales, as | destroyed when the town was besieged by the 
well skilled and to have a liberal education. | well as in German legends and fables. Thus he; Parliamentary general, Sir William Waller, 


Upon the overthrow of the Republic, when all 
other corporations lest their privileges owing to 
the despotism of the emperors, the thirst of the 
rulers for splendour and renown caused the 
Collegia to be confirmed in nearly all their 
former rights and privileges. 


“** Three members were, at least, required to form a 
college, and no one was allowed to be a member of several 
colleges at the same time. The members, after hearing 
the reports of their officers and deliberating thereon, 
carried their resolutions by a majority of votes; and in 
the same manner members were enrolled and officers 
elected. The custom which prevailed among the opera- 
tives of the Middle Ages, we find hkewise here, viz., 
that besides the legitimate members of the corporation, 
lay or amateur members (patrons) were admitted. The 
corporations held their meetings in secluded rooms or 
buildings exclusively appropriated to that purpose, and 
most of them had their own schools for the instruction of 
appeeations and lower grades of workmen. They had 
also their own peculiar religious ceremonies and priests, 
also an exchequer belonging to the corporation, an 
archive, and their own seals. The members took au oath 
mutually to assist each other; indigent members received 
relief, and on their demise were buried at the expense of 
the corporation. They kept registers of the members 
(similar to the lists or directories of the lodges) some of 
which are stili extant. They had also their records, their 
mnasters (magistri), wardens (decuriones,), fellow-crafts 
and apprentices, censors, treasurers, keepers of archives 
(tabularit), secretaries (scrisae), aud serviug brethren ; 
their tools and working-implements had besides a sym. 
bolical meaning; and in religious matters they were 
coment. 

‘be members called themselves Collega, Incorporat 
or Collegiatus, the name of Brother not Soseuning pubanal 
till the Christian Masonic Fraternity adopted it,” 


One of the Roman colleges, the Dendrophori 
or Tree-bearers, was originally divided into 











* “The Antiquities of Freemasonry, &c., from the 





Creation of the World, &., by G. Oliver. L 2% 
Page 26, 04. 268, . » by ondon, 1823, 


| prohibited, and they taught only the mythology 


has confirmed anew what, it must be con- 
fessed, no one doubted, that these institutions 
and confederations resembled those of the Free- 
masons. He has furnished fresh material for a 
more perfect recognition of all this, and has 
shown that everywhere certain tokens are to be 
met with, the counterparts of which may be 
found in Freemasonry, either on coins or pic- 
tures, ballads and legends, or on architectural 
monuments and inscriptions. It is very evident 
that the borrowing and appropriation of these is 
something nearer the truth than the reception 
of the improbable presumption of a propagation 
of some mystic order or other, especially as it 
can be incontrovertibly proved that many sym- 
bols, legends, and customs did not find their 
way into Freemasonry till the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; and the resemblances 
may be stated as simply the offspring of civiliza- 
tion in general. 

The decline and final discontinuance of the 
ancient mysteries was a necessary consequence 
of the spread of Christianity; for whatever 
Christianity taught, she taught and promulgated 
openly before the whole world. Who, then, 
should be the propagators of these mys- 
teries ? 

The Christian societies of builders were 
composed at first almostjexclusively of monks 
and lay-brethren; and the stone-cutters, it is 
well known, were in like manuer originally em- 
ployed in the service of the Church. The mys- 
teries of the ancients were specially national, 
and herein do they essentially differ from Free- 
masonry; for the admission of foreigners was 


in December, 1643, and taken in January, are 
first seen. The parish church, however, with 
its picturesque entrance and well-kept grave- 
yard, affords more matter for study. Built of 
@ coarse stone there are no fine mould‘ags, but 
a good effect is produced by the largeness of tho 
parts. Notice the odd way in which the roof 
has been strengthened, a king-post truss being 
placed on each side of each of the original 
principals. There are some curious wal) paint- 
ings in the north aisle of nave, one chopped up 
by a wretchedly ugly modern gallery. The 
church proper ends with the easternmost tower- 
arch at junction with the transept; and where 
the chancel would be looked for, is the College 
Chapel, commenced at the end of the fourteenth 
century, and which, being the property of 
the Duke of Norfolk, holding another faith, is 
kept locked away from the church. Herein are 
the well-known and remarkable Arundel monu- 
ments, belonging to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The whole are now in a shattered 
and discreditable condition. Externally the 
windows of this part of the structure, which are 
curious on the north side, have been restored. 
The church at Leominster, and those of 
Yapton and Torkingto.., are amongst the points 
of interest in this agreeable locality: the 
most interesting, however, is that of Climping, 
near to Ford Station, an Early English Church, 
one roof covering nave and aisles, with a transi- 
tional Norman tower (the doorway bas the dog- 
tooth moulding) at the end of the south transept. 
Much might be said about this pleasant neigh- 
bourhood. We here simply write a brief recol- 
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THE EFFECT OF ELEVATION AND 
FLOODS ON HEALTH. 


In all branches of knowledge those radical 
inquirers who seek to prove the fallacy of popular 
and deep-rooted convictions, although they rarely 
meet with that consideration and gratitude they 
merit, do nevertheless deserve well of their fel- 
low-labourers. It is y important in 
matters relating to public health that in the 
present state of sanitary science, which has yet 
scarcely passed through its infancy, we should 
really take nothing for granted, and that even 
those axioms which one has never dreamed of 
disputing should be submitted to the crucial 
test of inquiry. It is difficult to uproot con- 
victions imbibed almost from birth; for in the 
face of continued proof to the contrary, how often 
we feel inclined, on a bright frosty day in winter, 
to exclaim upon the healthy bracing morning, 
oblivious of the certain large increase of deaths 
which the next Registrar-general’s weekly return 
will prove to have been the result of the cold 
weather. Mr. Rowell, in an interesting pamphlet 





above pamphlet, which we cordially recommend 
to the study of all who are interested in sanitary 
matters, it may be useful to notice that rainy 
seasons have, from the observations of recent 
years, almost invariably proved the healthiest ; 
thus disproving another popular idea that sea- 
sonable weather must be healthy, Cold, wet 
summers have always been accompanied by low 
death-rates. The following figures will be in- 
teresting in support of these facts :— 


Rainfall of each Annual rate of mor- 
year in inches at tality in Englandand 
Greenwich Ob- Wales, to 1,000 per- 
servatory. sons living. 
1854 18°7 23°5 





22°6 
20°5 
21°8 
23°1 
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before us,* has attempted, and we must own 
with apparently considerable success, to combat | 
one of those popular convictions, namely, the 
necessary unhealthiness of all damp and low- 
lying districts. In the first few pages he states his | 
belief that he will be able to prove that “not only 
are the lowest and dampest villages more health- | 
fal than those that are higher and dryer, and 
that occupations which are connected with | 
moisture are generally much healthier than | 
those of a dryer character, but also that there | 
are grounds for believing that in moist situations 
contagious diseases do not spread so much as in | 
those which are dryer.’ That such a theory | 
can be advanced in a pamphlet, and supported 
by a good train of reasoning, and an amount of 
corroborative evidence which is not easy to 
refute, is a sufficient proof of the want of 
reliable information on the subject, and of the 
usefulness of the present inquiry. That Oxford, | 
fortunately for Mr. Rowell’s theory, is a peculiarly 
favourable example of a town built almost 
below the high-water level of a neighbouring 
river, and surrounded by a country especially 
liable to continuous floods in the winter season, 
is very evident; for, as it is mostly situated 
upon a gravel foundation, and the surface drain- | 
age is moreover good, the marshes and swamps 
which under other circumstances would remain 
a source of what is commonly called malaria till 
the hot season, have little or no existence here. 
With much labour Mr. Rowell has collected the 
statistics relating to the deaths in a certain 
number of the villages in the immediate vicinity | 
of Oxford, most liable to floods, and also of 
others situated on neighbouring hills and high 
grounds; and has proved, in accordance with | 
his theory, that both the duration of life and 
the immunity from zymotic diseases are greater 
in the damp valley than on the hills. It is, of 
course, impossible to rely too much upon calcu- 
lations the basis of which, after all, is very 
small, and is confined to one neighbourhood ; 
but it would really appear that our ancestors, 
who almost invariably built in valleys and shel- 
tered spots, did so from an instinct which led 
them to a safer conclusion than the reasoning of | 
recent years, which has pointed to higher eleva- | 


tions as the healthiest sites for dwellings. There | 


Thus, the highest death-rate of the twelve 
of 16°7 in., in 1864, and the lowest rate 21-2, 


1860. This may doubtless be accounted for in 
many ways, and principally by the cleansing 
influence of the rain during the summer upon 
the impurities of towns, which, in dry weather, 
prove so noxious in crowded populations; bat it 
is also very possible that the greater humidity 
of the air induced by the rain may be useful 
to all persons suffering from affections of the 
lungs. 

We cannot quite go with Mr. Rowell, who 
would persuade us that floods, and even stagnant 
ponds, are productive of health; for the conse- 
quence of civilization from the earliest time has 
been to reclaim land from flood and marsh, and 
with the undeniable result, generally speaking, 
of rendering the land more fit both for cultiva- 
tion and for human habitation. Many instances 
might be quoted of whole districts which, pre- 
vious to being reclaimed, were deadly for man, 
and have been rendered salubrious. Could the 
Pontine Marshes be effectually drained, it is 
more than possible that their deadly malaria 
would disappear. But in the face of these facts, 
the reading of Mr. Rowell’s pamphlet has left in 
our mind almost a conviction that we may be 
over-draining and over-drying our land and our 
air, to the detriment of both animal and vegetable 
life ; that we may have too deep-rooted a dread 
of a pond near a house, if it be kept clean, and 
also of trees, which may serve the double pur- 
pose of shelter, and of preventing too complete 
an evaporation from the ground. It also appears 
obvious that the advantage of shelter fora house, 
especially from the east, is now often too much 
overlooked in the desire to build on high and 
dry situations. We must not forget the homely 
simile, that a candle in a draught will always 
burn wastefally. 

With regard to the second portion of the 


pamphlet, which deals specially with the 
health of Oxford, Mr. Rowell has successfully | 
made out its claim to be considered one of the! 
healthiest towns in England. It is, however, to 


be remarked that Cambridge, which contains 


our other large university, also appears with an | 


exceedingly low death-rate; and it is pretty | 


ITALIAN NOTES. 


On the 11th of June commenced the works— 
noticeable in local story—of the demolishing of 
the ancient walls of Florence; the point chosen 
being on the northern side near the Porta Pinti, 
where the actual constructions are neither very 
old nor at all picturesque to look at. These 
walls, of different ages and styles, are in plan 
and circuit the same, the building of which was 
ordered by decree of the Republic in 1283, and 
resumed, after many interruptions, in 1324, 
when they were fortified by barbicans and by 
square towers, 80 ft. high, at intervals of 400 ft.; 
| also provided with a moat, of which no trace is 
left, and pierced by sixteen gates and posterns, 
eight of which were built up in the earlier years 
of Medicean government. Their actual circuit 
| is 5{ miles ; they are still guarded by those high 
| old towers, and for the extent on the southern side 
; have an antique and picturesque aspect, else- 

where being quite insignificant and uninterest- 
ing, save in the Medieval gateways, four of 
| which are of the fourteenth century; and one 
| (Porta 8. Frediano), rebuilt 1340, from the 








| years, 23°9, occurred with the smallest rainfall, | design of Andrea Pisano; bat only one other 


(the S. Niccolo gateway) retains its origi- 


_in 1860, with the heaviest rainfall, of 32 in.,in nal height, with stories of deep-recessed 


archways, gaping, gloomy, and cavern-like, in 
, dusky stonework on the inner side. The de- 
| molishing works are carried on partly by blast- 
_ing and partly by instruments; so far advanced 
| that a gap is now open near Porta Pinti, through 
, which any invader might pass unimpeded, and 
beyond which is now presented a fair landscape 
of villa-studded slopes and loftier mountains. 
Standing on the high terrace-road that here 
skirts the condemned fortifications on the inner 
side, we now look down on a net-work of new 
streets rising rapidly on the spacious and hitherto 
uninhabited level ground that extends between a 
populons quarter round the Duomo and the two 
gates, SS. Galloand Pinti. Here, at least, do we 
see the enlargement of Florence swelling forth 
into conspicuous reality ; and amidst rectilinear 
streets, all at right angles, with generally hand- 
some house-fronts stuccoed in imitation of stone- 
work, one might take the whole new quarter 
for an importation from Turin. Here, too, amidst 
mansions mostly suited for the wealthier, rises, 
near to completeness, one of those immense esta- 
blishments thrown up by the company of share- 
holders, Societ) Edijicatrice, with promise of 
unfurnished rooms at the lowest possible rents 
for such as must economise; but neither this 
great building, nor the other of similar character, 
outside the Porta S. Gallo, is yet ready for 
habitation. 
The Municipality has voted 550,000 francs for 
the new “ Lung’ Arno” on the river’s left bank, 
'to be formed from the design of the engineer, 
Del Sarto, and in correspondence with the broad 
handsome quays on Arno’s right, that present so 


‘prominent a feature of modern Florence. And 
'for carrying into effect the same engineer’s 


project of enlarging by iron works the Ponte 
Carruja, the most frequented and inconvenient 
of bridges here, the dangers of transit on which 
have been long complained of, the Magisterial 
Council also voted 122,616 francs. At another 
of its sittings, a short time previously, that 
Council decided to assign 30,000 francs towards 
the rebuilding of the Florence Observatory and 
Museum of Natural History, decreed, and to be 


re a that one of the a banes - the ‘certain that in the calculation of these rates undertaken, by Government—an improvement 
inglish climate is its exposure to long continu-| > 0+h towns derive an unfair advantage from so highly desirable, for the actual Museo Fisico, 


ance of dry east winds, which are at all hands | 
acknowledged to be hurtful to the constitution. 
It would appear from the researches of Mr. 
Rowell, that those villages which he has found 
naturally sheltered from these winds enjoyed an 
appreciably longer duration of life than those 
more fully exposed to their influence. This 
naturally arose from the reduced fatality of 
phthisis and diseases of the respiratory organs 
in the more sheltered situations, but more 
especially in the dampest valleys. Itis not easy 
to decide how much of this immunity from dis- 
eases of the lungs was due to the shelter, and 
how much to the damp; for, although Mr, 
Rowell thinks to the contrary, it is quite pos- 
sible, and we should imagine probable, that 
were these valleys effectually preserved from 
future floods, the death-rate would be still lower 
than at present. Without more extended in- 
-quiry, such surmises are, however, merely specu- 
lative. In support of the theory of the useful- 
ness of moisture in the air, advanced in the 





* “On the Effects of Elevation and Floods on Health ; 
and the General Health of Oxford.” By G, A. Rowell. 





London: Williams & Norgate, 1866, 


considerablea proportion of their population being | 
composed of students, who may be called picked 
lives, and of a large class of persons depending 
upon the colleges and their inmates : very few or | 
no deaths occur among these, as in case of illness | 
they naturally return to their homes and families | 
to be nursed, or to die, as the case may be. Mr. 

Rowell naturally demurs to Oxford being classed 

in a list of the declining towns of England, but 

it would be interesting to know how he would 
account for the population remaining almost 

stationary ; for if we put the collegiate population 
of 1861 as high as it was in 1851, we find the 
increase in the population of the borough between 
1851 and 1861 barely 500, and this in the face 
of an excess of births over deaths in the ten 
years, in the Oxford registration district alone, 
which does not include the whole borough, 
amounting to 2,111. 

On the whole, we have to thank Mr. Rowell 
for a very useful and especially suggestive ad- 
dition to sanitary literature, and hope to see it 
followed by other and more extended inquiries 
into the influence of elevation and humidity 
upon rates of mortality. 


founded and fitted up in the reign of Peter 
Leopold, occupies an inconvenient, straightened 
locale, where an almost unique collection of 
Italian geology, palwontology, anatomic wax- 
works, &c., is crowded into many suites of rooms, 
small, ill-lighted, and labyrinthine. 

The “David” of Michelangelo is now seen 


‘cased in a huge frame of scaffolding, ordered 
| for the inspection of its conditions by a com- 


mittee «2 hoc, among whose members we find 
the well-known artists Dupré, Santorelli, and 
Papi; and by whom has been appointed a sub- 
committee, charged to inspect, and to report on 
the advisability of removing this colossal statue, 
which, it is now anticipated, may be ultimately 
placed in the great hall of the Pretorio, instead 
of the bronze lately executed under Papi's 
direction, which latter would, in that case, find 
its way to the pedestal before the Palazzo 
Vecchio, where the marble original has so long 
stood the test of time and escaped unhurt from 
tempests of revolution. The necessity for 
precaution against future dangers to this classic 
sculpture was forced upon attention by the acci- 
! dent that occurred last winter, when, in the pro- 
a 
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cess of erecting a bronze statue to record the 
annexation of Tuscany to the Italian kingdom, 
on the palace front, a heavy beam fell from the | 
scaffolding just above it, and struck one arm, | 
but fortunately without damage to the marble. | 
The two Societa Promotrici (for the encourage- 
ment of art), that have for some time kept up 
rivalship in Florence, and have been opening | 
their exhibitions separately, have at last agreed 
to a fusion, on a basis of new statutes, mutually 
approved, but to be finally discussed in detail 
before the two become blended into one, at ses- 
sions to which members are invited for the 24th 
and 29th of June. 


parent partly supported on a broken beam; 
the ground strewn with ruins and spent bomb- 
shells, among which lies a crucifix. One may 
be glad to see art give preference to actualities, 
to subjects taken from the thrilling events, and 
appealing to the sympathies of the present ; and 
in this respect Signor Grita sets good example, 
whilst there is also a moral aim and lesson in 


his group, as exemplifying the results of unjust 


war to the innocent and helpless. We cannot 
but believe that where a higher purpose is 
apparent, as in this work,—hitherto but rarely 
in modern Italian efforts,—there the artist onght 
always to be encouraged, if he give proof of 
having the genuine vocation. A pathetic statue, 








On the 19th inst., the Bill for the total sup- 
pression of monasteries was passed by the 


;nearly completed in the marble, ‘“ Hope in 


Chamber of Deputies, after long and very vehe-| Sorrow,” by the same sculptor, has been 
ment debate, with much opposition, especially | ordered for an orphan asylum, and deserves 
from the Sicilian members, 179 voting against, | such destination. : 

45 in favour. According to its terms, the clois-| We have to add what Royalty has just been 
tral buildings are to be ultimately assigned to | doing for art in Florence. The Prince di Carig- 
the magistracies, or provinces, on whose territory | nano offers 1,000 franes for the best design, on a 
they stood, to be appropriated as schools, hos- | patriotic theme, left ad libitum, to adorn a kind 
pitals, or infant asylums; but if not so utilized | of prospectus for presentation to all subscribers 
within a year after the suppression, to be by the society for relief of financial embarras- 
aggregated to the property forming the fand| ments known as “ Consorzio Nazionale.” And 
for expenses of public worship, the cassa eccle-| the King, shortly before his departure to take 
siastica; the expelled members of the several | the field, like a gallant soldier, at the head of his 
communities to be pensioned at rates varying, army, sent for the best photographists here, the 
according to age and station, between 96 francs | Alinari Brothers, to execute his likeness, life- 
and 600 francs per annum. In the course of the | size, in different attitudes; one, that satisfied 
debate, exemption was proposed, but not ad-| Majesty the most, in costume of commander-in- 
mitted, for the Tuscan Camaldoli, and for the | chief. The recent departure of Victor Emmanuel, 
entire orders of Hospitallers, founded by St. | between four and five in the morning, called forth 
John Calabita, and popularly known in Italy as | a burst of enthusiastic loyalty, and presented one 
futibenfratelli ; but, strange to say, not one voice of those picturesque and inspiring scenes that 


trious monastic centres, entitled to respect by 
so many titles from the past, as Monte Cassino, 
Vallombrosa, La Cava, Monreale. The Sicilian | 


arose to assert the special claims of such line. | 
i 


are sure to occur at epochs of national excite- 
ment in Italy. 

Florence. 

P.S.—The name of a sculptor whose merits 





native English of the northern and midland 
counties. Already fusion by intermarriages 
has taken place, as workmen must be wived ; 
and as blood is thicker than water, the peculiar 
feuds of one race and the clannishness of the 
other may receive its quictus in the social} 
mingling: but there is an #f in this. 

The requirements of the town have recently 
necessitated the establishment of a local Board ; 
but this is likely to be superseded by a not very 
distant town council, for the pent-up importance 
of an uprising town like this will need an escape. 
pipe for its growing thunder. 

Jarrow has a steam-ferry communication along 
the whole extent of the Tyne, on each side, to 
Gateshead and Newcastle. It has also a railway 
transit, but the latter is very imperfect as a 
branch connexion, and censurable as a manage. 
ment. 

The Great North-Eastern Company ought to 
remedy this at once. The fare, also, is most un- 
fair and indefensible, whether proceeding north 
or south. The infant town has already a theatre 
and mechanics’ institution, and churches to suit 
the religion of its varied community. 

Ormond-street, a long thoroughfare of mostly 
two-story houses, is the leading street of the 
town. It has not a very elevated appearance, 
though possessing a somewhat lively look of 
business. It is sacred to the great shopocracy 
of the township. The great evil of all growing 
and industrial districts is, however, rapidly de- 
veloping itself here in the shape of too many low 
beer-houses. The working population is, of 
course, the basis of speculation. In the district 
of Hebburn adjoining, which is just springing 
up into a large community, from its proximity 
to the great chemical works of Messrs. Tennant, 
a tie is placed upon the householders by the 
landed proprietor, which prevents the opening 





| 


deputies were strongest in opposition, and with ‘are noticed in one of our last, should be, not | of any ale-houses. 


particular reference to the conditions of the} 
island where the suppression, they represented, | 
would be unpopular and prejudicial ; and though | 
it is to be inferred that the great majority, at | 
least among the educated Italian classes, are 
favourably disposed towards this measure, ad- 
verse to the monastic cause, and all influences 
within that sphere, there is still a respectable 
party on the opposite side, and an anticipation 
prevails in many minds that this law will be 
rejected by the Senate. 

Among novelties of the studio in Florence wo 
have to notice the monument of Cavour, com- 
missioned to Dupré by the magistracy of Turin, 
and for which so high a remuneration as 
600,000 francs is guaranteed without any condi- 
tions whatever imposed upon the artist in regard 
to treatment. A competition had been opened 
for this work, and 140 artists sent in designs, all 
which being rejected, Dupré, who had not com- | 
peted among that number, received the compli- 
ment of being chosen and thus generously dealt 
with, as preferred for a task itself conferring 
honour on the sculptor. A portrait, half-length, 
of Dante, lately finished in the marble by a 
Sicilian, Signor Fratelloni, for the public library 
of his native town, Caltonisetta, has been noticed 
within the last few days, whilst visible prior to its 
removal,—an indeed impressive and finely indivi- 
dualized figure, the head founded upon the extant 
mould of the poet’s countenance after death, 
and in character more wildly intellectual, less 
fiery, than are most of the more or less idolized 
Dante portraits. It has been a happy thought 
of the same artist to honour the memory of the 
greatest sculptor among his countrymen, one 
hitherto little known out of Sicily, where he 
lived, laboured, and died in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ;—Gazzini, whose statues in the cathedral 
and other churches of Palermo, as elsewhere, 
also in Sicily, convey a high idea of his powers, 
but who leit no authenticated likeness of him- 
self, and has yet been scarcely done justice to 
(that we are aware) in art-biography. Fratel- 
loni has executed his statue, of heroic size, with 
an expressive and eager countenance, founded in 
its type on a mask, to be seen among accessories 
in different sculptures by Gazzini, and conjec- 
tured to be his own portrait. Another of the 
Sicilian artists settled in Florence, named 
Salvatore Grita, is now engaged on the com- 
plicated group of subjects better suited to paint- 
ing than sculpture, and perhaps too unrelievedly 
painful—an actual episode in the bombardment of | 
Palermo, 1860, when a lady, with her three young 
children fell victims at night amidst the ruins of | 








their shattered home; the moment here repre- | 
sented being the ‘™most tragic, the mother and 
youngest child lying dead; two others, a little | 


boy and elder girl, expiring; the body of the’ 


|“ Conelly,” but Connelly. 








THE BIRTHPLACE OF BEDE: 
JARROW PAST AND PRESENT. 


Or northern modern towns Jarrow and Mid- 
dlesbro’ are, indeed, of mushroom but prosper- 
ous growth. The extent of ancient Jarrow or 
Giray as a peopled place must have been small, 


It is time we should say something of the 
| scene of the “ Venerable Bede’s” labours. The 
| remains of the ancient church and monastery of 
| St. Bede are situated about a mile below the 
| present town, on an elevated spot in Low 
Jarrow. The Tyne widens here, and enlarges 
; inland by a bend in the river. This large ex- 
| panse of side water is termed Jarrow Slake. 
| On this repnted haven it is surmised that the 
_tiny navy of Egfrid, king of Northumbria, was 
‘floated. The Slake embraced an area between 


if we are to judge by the dwellings that have , 400 and 500 acres, but has been for an indefinite 
remained or been existent within the century or time choked up with mud and sand. The exist- 
for long previous. But Jarrow of 1866, though | ence of this waste land was availed of a few 
containing no fine specimens of modern archi-| years since by the North-Eastern Railway, who 
tecture, is a busy hive of rampant and growing obtained an Act for constructing docks, piers, 
industry, bidding fair to rival older and more | a quay, storehouses, &c.; and the present Tyne 


of years since, any one choosing to take a survey 


| tinct characteristic shades that distinguish the 


pretentious towns in the north. A bare dozen 


of the spot might have stood on any elevated 


mound convenient and counted the number of the | 


houses with the greatest facility, and the task 
would have been a vrief one; but, hey presto! 
isolated heath and oozy and rugged river’s edge 
are crowned with serried lines of brick and spa- 
cious and far-stretching yards of timber and 
iron. Ship-building, rolling- mills, blast-fur- 
naces, brick-making, paper manufacture, chemi- 
cal and other works, are the primal sources 
and motive powers which have lifted once deso- 
lated Jarrow from a region of eclipse into a 
region of light. 

One establishment alone, that of the Messrs. 
Palmer, employs half the working population of 
the place. 

The mining district sends in its mineral 
wealth in the shape of ores, and the mechanical | 
versatility of Palmer’s legions launches it forth 
in the form of floating castles and locomotives. 
Yet raw, indeed, is the appearance of the new 
town and its surroundings, notwithstanding 
the busy and increasing flux of its growing 
and incoming inhabitants. Everywhere one 
turns, scores of brick carcasses are thrown 
up with pitchfork expedition and crafty inge- 
nuity to meet the exigencies of the swollen 
working population, who are erying out for 
more house-room. The humble as well as 
the well-to-do are building here as if seized 
with a helter-skelter masonic mania which it is 
impossible to escape ; the proprietary of the for- 
mer is growing most rife under the wgis of 
the building societies. The population of the 
town is almost a business and working one. 
Here, as into one focus, have gathered the dis- 


natives of the three kingdoms,—the Scottish of 
the lowlands; the Celts of the north and north- 
west of Ireland, with a contingent of the direct 


Docks in connexion with their railway, and which 
has considerably increased the trade of the Tyne, 
was theresult. Lower Jarrow has large chemical 
and iron works also. 

It is impossible now to trace, from the present 
vestiges of the old monastic establishment, the 
extent or plan of the original building. History, 
however, supplies us with some reliable data, 
which prove ancient Jarrow to have been in 
existence as a settlement in Roman times. The 
Saxon history of the place opens some time in the 
seventh century ; and a monastery, dedicated to 
St. Paul, was commenced about the same period. 
This establishment was consolidated with that of 
Monkwearmouth. 

Bede, the father of English ecclesiastical his- 
tory, entered this monastery, and with it hisname 
and fame are inseparably connected. It is needless 
at this date to give an estimate of this man and 
his works. Suffice it to say, his learning was great 
considered with his time, and his Ecclesiastical 
History, which opens with the invasion of Julius 
Czsar, and comes down to his own day, has 
been the fount of reference and research of all 
our historians. The original monastery was 
burnt down by the Danes, and after two centuries 
of ruin was revived, and endowed by Bishop 
Walcher, of Durham, who added to it several 

ions. Earl Waltheof also subsequently 
added that of Tynemouth Church. 

Bishop Carileph, of the same see, destroyed 
the independence of Jarrow monastery in 1083. 
by removing its monks to Durham, and making 
it only a cell under the monastery of St. Cuthbert. 
The old church, which adjoins the monastic 
buildings, is now undergoing a restoration and 
additions, as already noticed in the Builder.. 
The portions of the old structure remaining 
present some features of interest and antiquity. 
The tower rises from the centre of the building, 
between chancel and nave, from two rather low 
arches. The chancel, on the south side, has 





west; combined with a large portion of the 


windows with pointed lights, and tracery in. 
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quatrefoils. On the north side, one of the windows 
of the same height has three lights, with tracery, 
but it is square-headed. 

The tower has rude double lights, round-headed. 
One small window on the north side, with its 
surroundings, shows the peculiarities of the 
Saxon style; but the entire building exhibits at 
once Saxon and Norman. 

An old and rude oaken seat, the reputed chair 
of St. Bede, formerly in the vestry, is at present 
in the parsonage adjoining. Of the monastic 
establishment, a considerable portion of the old 
walls may be traced south of the present church. 
Here and about some features of domesticarrange- 
ments evolve themselves incompatible with the 
age of the foundation—features at once rude, 
simple, and modern. There is some reason for 
imagining that on the site of the original 
structure a considerably later edifice arose. Be 
that as it may, as a whole, hoar antiquity is 


ineffaceably stamped on the fretted fragments of 


St. Bede’s. 

Concerning the restoration now going on at 
the instance of Sir Walter and Lady James, it is 
rather premature to speak conclusively. The 
works in themselves arehighly commendable. The 
external appearance of the tower and chancel 
retains the antique aspect; but the nave, which is 
rebuilding, though it will undoubtedly perpetuate 


the name of the old building, cannot be con-| 


sidered a harmonious embodiment reflecting the 
peculiar lineaments of its predecessor. How- 
ever, we should be thankful for the spirit that 


BUILDER. 


an advance of 2s. per week and the Saturday 
half-holiday. The masters readily agreed to 
give the increased wages, but refused the 
half-holiday ; and the men having consented to 
forego the half-holiday, resumed work. 

Glasgow.—The lock-out on the Clyde may now 
be reckoned as fairly closed for the present. The 
opening of the works by the masters for all who 
chose to enter them at the old terms, and the 
submission of the non-society and many of 
the society men, have induced the workmen’s 
delegates to abandon the struggle in despair.— 
The ironmasters in the west of Scotland have 
given notice that, owing to the great fall in the 
price of iron, they intend to reduce the wages of 
their workmen, in many cases by as much as Is. 
per day ; and that in the event of non-compliance 
with this arrangement, they will put out the 
furnaces and close up the works. Meetings of 
the miners are being held in Glasgow and other 
places, and the men seem determined to resist 
the threatened deductions at any cost. 











THE INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND IN KILKENNY. 

THE session for this year of the Royal Insti- 
tute of the Architects of Ireland was brought to 
a close on Thursday last, by an excursion, the 
first of many, it is to be hoped. On this occa- 





sion, the ancient city of Kilkenny was selected 


prompted, and the animns pervading and direct- | for a visit; and it is much regretted that the 
ing this and similar restorations in the country. | visit was necessarily but short, time not per- 


A rebuilding is one thing, and a “ restoration,” | mitting the party to see one-half of the interest- | 
& &. g party | 





clear a site for a barrack and an almshouse ; the 
contractor, it is confidently affirmed, using in the 
walls of the recent erections much of the handi- 
work of Medizval stonemasons, whose hearts, 
we have evidence sufficient to prove, were more 
deeply interested in their productions than ever 
are those of any workmen under the modern 
system. Enongh, however, to indicate its former 
magnificence remains in its lady-chapel, areades, 
choir-windows, sedilia, and a monument with 
effigy of its knightly founder and his wife. 
There is little doubt that excavation would bring 
much more that would be interesting to light. 

Of the Franciscan Abbey there are traces 
in the large orchard. From these scattered 
ruins a doorway leads to the tower and choir, of 
which alone the walls now remain. All traces 
of the nave have disappeared above-ground, and 
a roadway now crosses its position. The choir- 
arch, over which, in a tumbling condition, 
stands, or rather totters, the much later tower, 
has a groined archway, springing from shafts 
and sculptured corbels, in good preservation, 
the sculpture presenting some historical record 
of the purchase of the site and foundation of 
the abbey. The choir-windows are completely 
built up, and the space formed into a tennis- 
court. Much of the ground formerly occupied 
by the abbey is now under an extensive ale and 
porter brewery. 

St. Mary’s was, some years sinee, repaired so 
as to fit it for worship; and although some good 
work was done it is to be regretted that so much 
old work has been concealed, and so much that is 
new introduced as to deprive it of much of its 
interest, there yet remain, in a few corners, 





in its true sense, is quite another; and few of ing ruins which that city and suburbs contain. | some quaint freaks of Medizval fancy. 


them are, or can be from many causes, successful. Some of the old abbeys display work of the | 
The old churchyard attached is crowded with latter part of the twelfth and commencement of | 


tombstones, but few of them can be traced older | the thirteenth century, and in parts Pagan re- 


than two centuries back. One or two of the! mains, which even then were ancient. 
seventeenth century, with old English and Latin | of the old wall of the city, erected in the four- | 
The inscription teenth century, still remain, and there are yet | A.D. 1195, is beautifully situated on the brow of 


letterings, are worthy of note. 


Portions 


An old almshouse, now in a decayed condition, 
| erected and instituted by a Sir Richard Shee, in 
1581, and of which the property has mysteriously 
| disappeared, much deserves notice. 

Kilkenny Castle, part of which was built in 


of the former, being peculiar to the period, is in| many houses presenting their gables to the /a hill overlooking the river Nore. The buildings 
a ‘marginal line with the edge of the slab, in streets, their ground stories appropriated to the | which now form the Castle were erected at such 
the old spelling. One bearing the name of barter of merchandise, which, on or about the | different periods and often under such disadvan- 
Kelley, with graven creat, shows that there was fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, formed the|tageous circumstances that it is difficult to find 
sonie slight Celtic element existent about Jarrow | habitations of religious orders and the nobility. | where the old work began or ended. The walls 


two centuries ago. 


| It is with pleasure to be recorded that an affec-| are in many places 11 ft. thick. The whole has 


Inside the churchyard wali, to the right of the tionate regard seems toexist in the neighbourhood | recently undergone repair, and the picture- 


gate, may be seen the remains of an old oaken for these historical monuments. 


As you pass 


piece of carpentry, called “ the stocks,” one of along the streets, you may at short intervals 
the forms of punishment in vogue with our perceive, over the level of the inevitable sign- 


ancestors, as every one knows. 


board, a coat of arms, or panelled inscription, 


The soil in the vicinity of Jarrow is clammy discovered somewhere on or under the premises. 
and unproductive, but to the new town it has Well would it be that a similar care were evinced 
been a source of wealth, for brick, cement, and | in other equally, if not more, favoured localities. 


pottery purposes. 


In Kilkenny, a great deal may be due to the, 


It would be well if the Local Board would! exertions of the Archwological Society of that 
direct their attention, just now, to a thorough city, mainly, perhaps, owing to the zeal of ~yR_ EARL OF DERBY’S ESTATE WORK. 


system of town drainage, in view of the future 
crowded population of the district. 


|the Rev. James Graves, Mr. 


cases of typhoid fever have appeared, and that in | of the interesting museum of the society; the 
quarters where it might have been expected. | former gentlemen well-known archeologists and 
Behind the Pit Row and its offshoots, many of joint authors of an interesting history of the 
the back yards and their usual inclosures are | cathedral church of St. Canice. 


in a most censurable condition. The restric- 
tions concerning the cattle traffic are carried 
out, but other sanitary 
vention and removal of internal nuisances, are 
as necessary. 

Such as what is above briefly sketched is a 
picture of Jarrow in this year of grace. What it 
may grow into in another decade it is im- 
possible to augur, as much depends on the 
continued encouragement given to speculation 
by the lord of the soil, and the acknowledged 
and continued existence of those works in the 
vicinity which have infused the breath of living 
industry into its nostrils. C. C. H. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Birmingham.—A meeting of delegates from a 
number of trades-unions has been held, to con- 
sider the desirability of forming one grand union, 
which shall embrace all the trades in the town. 
The question was fully discussed, and a demon- 
stration, it is said, will be made in a short time. 

Liverpool.—Letters conveying threats of assas- 
sination have been received by a number of men 
engaged at the Mersey Steel and Iron Works. 
This shows the extreme lengths to which mis- 
guided men on strike can be carried. The 
police are engaged in the discovery of the 
writers. 

Whitehaven.—The quarrymen in the employ 
of the master builders having resolved to follow 
the example of the masons, struck work, for 


| 





The visitors had the good fortune to meet 
with these gentlemen, who conducted them 


precautions, the pre-| through the city and its abbeys, giving at the 
‘same time most interesting information on 


matters relative to their history. They seem 
most desirous to give every encouragement to 
visitors who may feel interested in the preserva- 
tion of such relics of antiquity ; and it is a mat- 
ter of surprise that outside of a very limited 
circle but little is yet known of the mine, as it 
may be called, of archzological lore which the 
county of Kilkenny possesses. 

The abbey churches of St. John, St. Francis, St. 
Mary, the Black Abbey, and the cathedral church 
of St. Canice, now undergoing restoration, were 
successively visited and explained. Mr. Deane’s 
free restoration of St. Canice’s Cathedral did not 
quite escape criticism. The work, though slightly 
foreign in character, will be of an excellent 
description, and it is a pity that the funds avail- 
able to the committee are now so low as to stop 
the proceedings. An interesting paper on this 
cathedral, by Mr. Thomas N. Deane, was read 
before the Institute of British Architects in 
February last. 
add, that it is found difficult to determine with 
any accuracy the locality which furnished the 
stone for the ancient dressings ; it is a texture 
not unlike that of some beds of Caen stone. 

The Augustinian abbey of St. John the 
Evangelist is the oldest of those of which traces 
remain, and it is not many years since the 
vandalism of some person or persons, invested 
with a little “ brief authority,” caused the total 
destruction of a great portion of the abbey, to 


1, G. A. Prim, } 
Even now, and Mr. Robertson ; the latter gentleman curator | 


To this it is only necessary to | grin 


gallery, in which are many valuable and in- 
| teresting paintings, landscape and portrait, has 
| been entirely renovated, and a new stone stair- 
| case also was constructed, but in a manner some- 
;what violently contrastive with the repose 
exhibited in the rest of the building. 





SHOPS, NEAR BURY, LANCASHIRE. 


Tuer estate workshops recently erected for the 
| Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, at Redvales, near 
| Bury, form, as shown by the accompanying 
view, @ square containing an area of upwards of 
two acres of ground, and are constructed to 
supply manufactured building materials of every 
description, and other farm requisites for the 
use of the extensive estates possessed by the 
earl in this district. 

The west side is of two stories, the lower of 
which is approached by an inclined road and 
archway from the yard; and the buildings in 
this range comprise depots for lime and sand, 
with mortar-mills; depéts for bones, and grind- 
ing mill for the same; also stores of different 
kinds connected with farm requisites. A steam- 
engine of 20-horse power, with boiler, is also 
fixed in this story, which provides power for the 
entire works. The whole is constructed fire- 
proof, having brick segmental arches carried on 
iron beams and columns. 

The second story comprises,—joiners’ shop, with 
an adjoining shop fitted up with evefty kind of 
the best modern machinery, for planing, mor- 
tising, sawing, &c.; a stove, for drying timber, 
provided over the boiler-house; and adjoining 
are mechanics’, wheelwrights’, and blacksmiths’ 
shops, and shoeing forge; also corn-stores and 
inding-mills, hay-cutting and steaming rooms 


and stables, loose boxes, harness-room, and cart- 
shed. An open shed, contiguous to joiners’ and 
wheelwrights’ shops, is fitted with circular saws; 
and adjoining this is a large store depot for 
boards and cut timber, 60 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, 
and 33 ft. high, having moveable louvre ventila- 
tion all round. There are also separate shops 
provided for painters, glaziers, and plumbers, 
and a large room for assorted manufactured 
articles for building and farm requisites, such as 
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SCALE OF FEET 


PLAN OF THE EARL OF DERBY’S ESTATE WORKSHOPS, NEAR BURY. 


doors, windows, gates, and so forth. Sheds for 
agricultural implements under repair, masons’ 
sheds, and depdts for stone, bricks, tiles, and 
slates, are round the yard, the centre of which 
is a store depdt for round and log timber, deals, 
and boards. The whole is approached by large 
entrance-gates capable of admitting carts and 
wagons, on one side of which are porter’s 
lodge, offices, weighing machine, and a commo- 





dious dwelling-house for the resident manager. | 


Store-rooms for ironmongery, oil, tallow, round | 
| and bar iron, and other articles, are contiguous 
to the office, and under the immediate control of 
| the manager. Adjoining the entrance lodge is a 
| handsome clock tower and bell turret. 
| Workmen’s cottages are immediately adjoin- 
ing the ‘yard, but do not communicate with the 
same. The whole establishment is fitted up with 
water-pipes and fire-plags. 
The buildings are of a substantial character, of 





brick with stone dressings, and although neat in 
cheracter, are designed more with regard to 
utility than ornament. They have been erected 
ander the direction of Mr. Thomas Statter, agent 
to the Earl of Derby in this district, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
James Green, architect, Portsmouth, near Tod- 
morden, at a cost of 10,0001. Mr. Lofthouse had 
charge of the erection as clerk of the works, and 
is now the resident manager. 
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ON SOME OF THE SEPULCHRAL 
MONUMENTS AND EFFIGIES IN 
LEICESTERSHIRE.* 


Tue study of the sepulchral monuments and 
effigies contained in our churches is one replete 
with information and instruction. Whether re- 
garded as relics of family antiquity, as memo- 
rials of those who flourished in many a past age, 
in their own generation honoured and respected, 
but now, except for these records, almost, if not 
altogether, unnoticed and forgotten; or, as re- 
miniscences of the last six centuries, exhibiting, 
in language not to be misunderstood, the gradual 
changes which have taken place in the social 
condition of the nobles, the clergy, and the 
gentry of the country,—they are aids to historic 
research which can hardly be dispensed with. 
Regarding them in another point of view, we 
trace through them the incipiency, the rise, the 
progress, the decadence, the various changes in 
sculptured art, and, both in design and execu- 
tion, of architectural detail. Independent of 
those worthies of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the architects and sculptors of con- 
summate taste and skill, who have left their 
works, but not their names, behind them, we 
connect the later period with some of the great 
names in our country we love to reverence, and 
who have left the impress of their minds in 
marble,—of Torregiano, Nicholas Stone, Fanelli, 
Bernini, Grinling Gibbons, Rysbrack, Roubiliac, 
Bacon, Banks, Nollekens, and last, not least, of 
Flaxman, not to mention names of living worth. 
Their works are not confined to cathedral and 
large churches. In many aretired village church 
we meet with works of the highest interest in 
sculpture, in costume, in architectural detail. 
Even on that vevata questio “ De Re Vestiarié,” 


as much mooted perhaps at the present day as | 


it was three centuries ago, how much light can | 


be thrown by an examination of the sepulchral 


agrees with the date assigned to it by Wyrley. 
It is the recumbent effigy of a knight clad in a 
hawberk or coat of mail, with a sleeveless sur- 
coat over, with the right hand represented 
grasping a sword. A long heater-shaped shield — 
the length of the shield on these effigies is in- 
dicative of greater or less antiquity, and ought, 
therefore, always to be noticed—3 ft. in length, 
is attached to the arm. This is charged with a 
fleur de lis. Rowelled spurs are affixed to the 
heels. At the feet is represented a lion, with the 
fore paws on a man’s head. There is nothing 
particular to notice in this effigy. ‘he details 
of armour have probably been painted, and are 
now worn away. The legs are crossed. This 
figure has been sculptured with the taste and 
artistic skill prevalent in the then rising school 
of art. The surface is now somewhat abrased, 
and the paint with which it was formerly covered | 





represented holding a heart between the hands, 
and this was either in allusion to that saying of 
the prophet in the book of Lamentations, “ Let 
us lift up our heart with our hands to God inthe 
heavens,” or to that expression in the Eucharistic 
service, both of the old and reformed Ritual, 
“ Sursum corda, habemus ad dominum;” “Lift 
up your hearts: we lift them up unto the Lord.” 
In the church of Sheepy, not far from Sibson, 
was formerly the recumbent effigy of a civilian 
of this period, the fourteenth century. This, in 
some recent alterations, was removed out of the 
church, a movement to be regretted if we con- 
sider this, as we fairly may, to be the effigy of 
the re-builder of the church, and placed under a 
low segmental arch, constructed for the purpose, 
in the basement of the west wall of the tower, 
so as to render the effigy somewhat difficult of 
minute examination, and yet render it liable to 





entirely worn off or removed. | the deteriorating’ influences of the weather. 

But with respect to the lady, the effigy of; It represents a man habited ina long gown 
whom is described by Wyrley as “ Mausoleum | tunic or coat, with close-fitting sleeves, and a 
quoddam Domine cujus toga ornatur his notis | mantle or cloak worn over the back, descending 
gentilitiis ut hic notavi. On the upper garment, | downwards not quite so low as the gown. The 
Sleur-de-lis ; on the inner, or, two bars, three cross- head is not bare, but covered with the ca pucium 
lets, in chief gules, Harcourt.” | or hood ; the hands are conjoined on the breast, 

These charges are now obliterated, the paint holding a heart between them; at the feet are 
has disappeared, and, like the other effigy, the | the mutilated remains of some animal, and on 
surface is abrased. /each side of the head are some slight archi- 

This lady appears clad in a gown, with close- tectural details. The effigy is of stone and in 
fitting sleeves buttoned to the wrists, the “ma- high relief, but somewhat rude and formal in 
nice botonate ;” over this gown is worn a execution. 
mantle very tastefully disposed. On the head is, In Peckleton Church, under an arch in the 
a veil, whilst in the left hand is held a scroll, south wall of the chancel, is the recumbent effigy 
hanging down in front, which formerly bore an of a civilian of the fourteenth century. This, 
inscription painted upon it; but this is now from the nature of the material—a kind of blue 
obliterated. It is this scroll which renders this | lias stone—is much deteriorated, and is covered 
effigy more than usually interesting, and one of with limewash, which peels off in flakes. The 
an extremely rare class, as I only know of three features of the face are obliterated, but the head 
others. These are—the effigy in the west front is bare. The personage represented is habited 
of Rochester Cathedral, of the twelfth century, | in a long gown or coat, the tunica talaris, with 
representing the Queen of Henry I.; the sepul- , close-fitting sleeves ; the hands are conjoined on 








| chral effigy of a lady holding a child, in Scars- the breast as in prayer, the feet rest against a 
|dale Church, Derbyshire; and the sepulchral | mutilated animal, and the head reposes on a 
| effigy of a lady, in Bedale Church, Yorkshire. | lozenge-shaped pillow. There are other effigies 
| These two latter effigies are of the thirteenth in this church of interest, of the fourteenth 
not here at least,—on a question on which ani century, and all three are thus represented hold- | century, a knight and his lady, but they appear 
much contention has arisen. If I allude to it | iS Scrolls. ito be little regarded. Many of the minute 
again, it will be with no party feeling, but | There is another interesting effigy in Tilton | details are concealed by coats of whitewash ; the 


effigies of the clergy of the different grades, 
Episcopal or otherwise, of the past Reformation 
period, taken in conjunction with other historic 
records. I do not, however, propose to enter,— 
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simply, incidentally, and by way of explana-| Church, of the same family, Digby, with certain; material is of a blue lias-like stone, much 
tion. 

Time is of importance; I shall, therefore, now 
descant,—and that as briefly as possible,—on 
some few only of the monumental remains in 
this county. 

Of the more ancient Celtic sepulchral monu- 
ments I know of none in this county. In Charn- 
wood Forest there may be one or more of the 
ancient pillar stones, Maen hir, the most ancient 
form of sepulchral monument we possess, like 
that described in Holy Writ, rough, unlettered, 
and unhewn; but none such have hitherto, to 
my knowledge, been noticed or described. Nor 
can I point out any sepulchral monument of the 
Roman era, although Leicester was a Roman 
city, and we might reasonably have looked for 
such in or near its precincts. Again, of the 
Roman British, of the Anglo-Saxon, and of the 
Norman eras, I have been unable to discover 
any sepulchral monument within this county. 

At some future period, some such, or the 
fragments of such, may be brought to light, 
buried in the foundations of some of those 
numerous churches in this county, which appear 
to have been re-edified in that remarkable 
church-building age in this district,—the four- 
teenth century. 

There is not, to my knowledge, any wooden 
sepulchral effigy in this county, although in the 
neighbouring counties of Northampton and Rut- 
land there are several. 

The earliest sepulchral effigies in this county 
I can bring to your notice are of the middle of 
the thirteenth century. 

In Tilton Church are two early effigies of this 
period, representing,—as Wyrley, an heraldic 
antiquary in the reign of Elizabeth, who took 
notes of the monuments in some of the Leicester- 
shire churches, tells us,—Sir John Digby, knight, 
who died A.D. 1269, and Arabella, his wife, 
daughter of Sir William Harcourt. The first of 
these effigies Wyrley describes as “ Imago hominis 
cum crure super crwrem hac inseriptione :-— 

‘+ Iehan de Digby gist ici praies pur lui.’ 
Et hoc scuto quoque super brachium. Azure a 
fleur de lis argent, with a sun and moon.” 

I have personally examined this effigy, and it 


* By Mr. H. M. Bloxam: read at the General Meeting 








| peculiarities of detail; but,’as it is of a much | deteriorated with age, and all these effigies 


later date, I shall allude to it presently. | require careful cleansing and attention. 

There are scattered about the country in dif-| In the ancient chantry chapel of the Turvile 
ferent churches certain sepulchral effigies, which, family, on the north side of Thurlaston Church, 
as a class, have not hitherto met with that par- | are some most interesting monumental effigies. 
ticular notice they deserve. These effigies are | When I first visited this church, some five-and- 
those of civilians represented in their ordinary thirty years ago, this chapel was blocked out 
every-day habit, as worn by civilians or franke- | from the church, and the windows were also 
leins in the fourteenth century. Now, although | blocked up, so that I could only examine the 
we find the same arrangement of vestments, monuments by candlelight. The nave was of 
repeated over and over again in the sculptured , brick, I think, with plain Palladian windows, 


‘effigies of ecclesiastics, the same details and | re-built in the latter part of the last century, ir 


arrangement of armour, differing, indeed, in the “style of the time,” the whole of the church 
successive ages, of knights, the details of the being in a most deplorable, neglected, and 
same dress applicable at the same time to ladies, | dilapidated condition. 

I have not found in the sculptured effigies of, When I revisited this church, on Monday last, 
civilians of the fourteenth century any that the 15th of June, I found the nave entirely 
resemble each other so closely in costume, as rebuilt, in the Decorated style, at very consider- 
with regard to clerical vestments, or the armour | able expense, and the whole church in complete 
of knights, or the dresses of ladies; and, there- order; the chantry chapel of the Turvile family, 
fore, when I meet with any effigy of this, aud in which so many of that family had been 
peculiar class, I am particular in noting the | buried, being, as many ancient chantry chapels 
precise articles of dress and how worn. Of this | were, private property, had, as I was informed, 
class of effigies there are several examples in| been purchased by the rector, and now consti- 
this county, perhaps as many as in any county. | tutes part of the church, the monuments therein 
These I shall now proceed to notice. |of great interest being preserved and kept as 





of the Northamptonshire and Leicestershire Architec- 
tural Society, 





In Sibson Church there is an _ interesting 
sepulchral effigy of this class, probably of the 
re-builder of the church, and apparently of the 
first half of the fourteenth century. Over the 
head is a pedimental canopy, crocketed exter- 
nally, and finished with a finial. Beneath this 
is a pointed arch, which has, to all appearances, 
been foliated, but the foliations have been de- 
stroyed. Below this canopy, forming part of the 
sepulchral slab, is the recumbent effigy of a 
civilian: his head reposes on a lozenge-shaped 
pillow, supported by two mutilated figures of 
angels. The head is bare, with curly, flowing 
locks; the person represented is habited in a 
long coat or gown—the “ tunica talaris””—with 
somewhat loose sleeves, reaching midway be- 
tween the elbows and wrists; from these issue 
the close-fitting sleeves of the “ Cote-hardy,” or 
inner vest. Covering the breast and shoulders, 
but not the head, is the capucium, or hood. The 
feet rest against some animal, now too mutilated 
to pronounce upon, whilst the hands conjoined 
together on the breast, or nearly so, are holding 
a heart. 

Effigies of the fourteenth century are often 


they ought to be. 

Two only of the sepulchral effigies I shall 
proceed to describe. The first, executed in a 
warm-coloured, durable stone, like that of Mans- 
field Woodhouse, is of a civilian of the fourteenth 
century. He is represented bare-headed : the 
capucium, or hood, is folded over the breast and 
shoulders. The body-habit consists of a long 
supertunic or sidegown, with loose sleeves 
reaching to the elbows, and oval-shaped slits or 
pocket-holes on the sides, disclosing the inner 
tunic, coat, or vest, which was belted round. 
From beneath the sleeves of the supertunic 
appear the close-fitting sleeves of thetunic. The 
hands repose on the breast, holding between 
them a heart; at the feet is a mutilated animal, 
perhaps a dog. 

The dress of this worthy would come under 
the description we sometimes find in ancient 
wills—“ Tunica et supertunica cum caputio.” 
Under a sepulchral ogee-shaped arch, in the 
north wall of this chantry chapel, appears the 
effigy of a civilian of the fourteenth century, 
probably, from the position it occupies, that of 
the founder of the chantry. From the perish- 
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able nature of the material, that, like the effigies 
at Peckleton, of a kind of blue lias, this effigy 
is not so perfect as conld be wished. It repre- 
sents one bare-headed, with a fillet round the 
head, clad in a tunic, belted about the waist, 
and extending to the knees. The lower part of 
the legs are gone, but the cross-legged attitude 
is very apparent, a most singular instance, as I 
know only of one other example of a civilian 
being thus represented,—an effigy in Much 
Marcle Church, Herefordshire. The feet rest 
against a lion, and the hands are joined together 
on the breast. I consider this to be the effigy of 
one of the cruce signati, or thosq who contri- 
buted in money to pilgrimages ‘Made to the 
Holy Land. 

I now come to a curious, and what I believe 
to be a perfectly unique sepulchral effigy. This 
is in the Church of Ashby-de-Ja-Zouch, where 
under a depressed ogee arch, cinque-foiled 
within, is the recumbent effigy of a personage 
evidentiy of rank, habited in the garb of a 
pilgrim. Some years ago my late friend, the 
Rev. John Morewood Gresley, whose recent loss 
must be felt by this society, as it unfeignedly is 
by myself, drew up, in conjunction with myself, 





and Crophill, in the Collegiate Church of South- 
well. He died in the year 1404, and is here re- 


surplice, “almucium, aumasse or furred tippet, 
and “ cope.” 

The orphreys of the latter exhibit figures of 
St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John the Baptist, St. John 
the Evangelist, St. James of Compostella, as he 
was called, in the garb of a pilgrim; St. Michael, 
St. Catherine, and a bishop. The cope was the 
processional habit or vestment. In the church 


a prebendary, who is also represented in his 
canonical habit. He appears in the cassock or 


the clergy. Over this is worn the choral habit, 
the surplice, with long loose sleeves; and over 
the shoulders, and hanging down in front, is 
worn the ancient almucium or far tippet of the 
canons ecclesiastical. This is singularly repre- 
sented by sheet lead. The personage here com. 


the parish church of Sibson, and also prebendary 
of Osmonderley. He died in 1532. 

The canonical habit in which he is represented 
is a late example of the pre-Reformation period. 





a long and illustrative account of this effigy, 
which was printed under the “ Description of a_ 
monumental Effigy in the Parish Church of 


this society. 
effigy very briefly. 


Sclavine, the peculiar garb of pilgrims, a kind of 
loose over-robe, super-tunic or gown, reaching 


the full sleeves of the inner vest or tunic extend- 


presented in his canonical habit, consisting of 


of Sibson is a very fine and interesting effigy of 


long side-gown, the ordinary everyday dress of 


memorated is John Moore, priest and rector of 


The surplice was the habit inveighed against by | 
Bishop Hooper, in the reign of Edward VI., as {words is taught to infant ears. In the work- 


rather violent in temper, and on the occasion of 
these outbursts the painter was apt to say,— 
“ Why don’t you swear, my dear? It would do 
you good!” The advice was not good; but in 
those days, when the Prince Regent was popular, 
swearing, of a quality which now would seem to 
be vile amongst costermongers, was fashionable 
at the Court; and we have heard of persons of 
position who took a pride in instructing their 
sons to swear like gentlemen. Now, however, 
such impurity of language is not tolerated in 
good society, and, like Brummel neck-ties, 
cocked-hats and swallow-tailed coats, the cus. 
tom in those circles has gone out of use, and 
it is remarkable how, in a comparatively few 
years, this change has been made. It is from this 
we feel hope; for the habits of those who take 
the lead in society are distributed to other and 
lower channels with a greater degree of rapidity 
than is generally supposed. 

At present, however, the practice of swearing, 
even by boys of tender years, and often by women 
who are the mothers of families, is shocking to 
hear; and so habitual has this evil become, that 
the parties who employ it actually seem to be 








unconscious of harm: and, far too frequently, 
it is in the homes that the use of improper 


2 the “white vestment,” and the surplice and | shops, as we have before said, there is also en- 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.” This account may, pro-| tippet fell under the ban of the Puritan clergy couragement of this mischief; and it will be a 
bably, be possessed by some of the members of | early in the reign of Elizabeth, when, in 1564, goodly symptom of the advancement of the 


I shall, therefore, treat of this commenced the celebrated vestiarian controversy | working classes of this community, when the 


of the sixteenth century, a full and unbiassed practice, amongst the men and the older boys, 
This pilgrim is represented as habited in the account of which is a desideratum, and has yet | of chaffing and fagging the younger ones, is put 


to be written. 


an end to; and when men who are advanced in 


From the fifteenth to the seventeenth century | years, who have families of their own to instruct 
nearly to the ancles, with short and loose open we have effigies representing the body nude and ‘by their example, will think with shame of 
sleeves falling over the shoulder to a little below emaciated, skeleton forms, the lively image of | using words which seem really to be as degrad- 
the elbows. From beneath these sleeves appear death, and figures in winding-sheets, apparelled | ing to those who utter them as they are conta- 
as for burial. In the seventeenth century the | minating to those who are more or less affected 
ing to the wrists. On the feet are worn short sculptured effigies of the last are generally well by the pattern which is set before them. 

boots pointed at the toes, and loosely laced in| executed, and are represented either in a re- | 


Swearing and the use of improper language 


RPS Sete eon 





the front a little above the instep. Partly hidden! cumbent or upright position, enveloped more or are forbidden in the friendly and social societies 
by the head, neck and right shoulder, appears less in the burial shroud tied round about the of workmen: a fine is enforced; and a man on 
the pilgrim’s broad-brimmed hat, with anescallop heap and below the feet. | whom it is necessary to impose it is little thought 
or cockle shell upon it. The palmer’s scrip or! In Frolesworth Church we have an instance | of by the majority of those who are members of 
bag is suspended on the left side by a narrow’ of such an effigy represented recumbent on a! such communities. Why, then, should practices 
belt crossing diagonally over the right shoulder; high tomb, enveloped in the shroud, with the which in this way are condemned by the almost 
and under the left hand appears the bourdon or! face only visible. This commemorates Mrs. unanimous voice of the very best portion of the 
pilgrim’s staff. I do net enter at length into the | Frances Staresmore, wife of Frances Staresmore, | working classes, be tolerated in the great work- 
description of this effigy, having already done so lord of that manor, of an ancient family, tracing | shops, in the manufactories, and in places where 
in the printed account I have alluded to, and | descent from the reign of Henry III. |important works are in progress ? 

which is now before me; but I may observethat,| This lady died in 1657, and this monument, We do hope that efforts will be made to get rid 
of the Apostles, the conventional garb of St.| was erected in 1658. The sepulchral effigy of of the habit to which we have now somewhat un- 


- James, as represented in Medieval sculpture or her husband, clad in armour, is on the opposite | willingly directed attention. If fines are levied 


carving, is that of a pilgrim in the Sclavine and | side of the chancel. in benefit societies for using offensive words, 
escalloped hat, with the scrip and bourdon. He, The effigy, in grave habiliments, of Mrs. why should not some similar practice prevail in 
is so represented in a small figure at the end of Frances Staresmore, is sculptured in alabaster; the workshops? In many establishments, the 
one of the stalls in Rothwell Church, North-| and I can trace the hand and execution of the example of two or three persons would do won- 
amptonshire. Many other instances might be same artist on another monument, containing ders; and it has been suggested that in the 
adduced, as that on the orphrey of a cope ona no less than three effigies and two busts, in’ metropolis and large towns it would be of ad- 
fine sepulchral brass at Bottesford, in this county, | Wissendine Church, in this county. vantage to form an association which would 
to which I shall shortly have to allude. With a rich store of materials still unused, I have for an object the discountenancing of the use 

This effigy at Ashby-de-la-Zouch I take to be must now conclude ; for I have adduced but of swearing and unseemly words. We believe, 
of the early part of the fifteenth century. From! few only of the sepulchral effigies in this county, | if measures of this kind were properly taken, that 
the collar of S. 8. round the neck, it is evident | and I have not at all descanted upon the archi-' in the course of a few years the practice would 
that it represents some person of rank and im- | tectural features of the monuments themselves, | be persisted in only by the very dregs of society. 


portance. | 

I must now return to Tilton Church, to an! 
effigy in plate armour, the details of which I | 
shall not enter into, but representing one of the | 
Digby family, the father, indeed, of Sir Everard 
Digby, who was implicated in the Gunpowder 
Plot; but the peculiarity here consists, not in 
the effigy itself, but in having a tilting targe or 
shield affixed to the left arm, with the bouche or 
rest for the tilting lance. This was long after 
the fashion of representing shields on effigies 
had ceased; and as shields in the time of this 
worthy were not worn in actual warfare, I look 
on its introduction here as a singular but fanci- 
ful conceit. 

Of the sepulchral effigies of ecclesiastics, there 
is, I think, in Leicestershire, only one of episco- 
pal rank—that of Bishop Penny, in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Leicester. There is nothing 
peculiar in this effigy, which is of somewhat late 
date, with this exception, that one of the episco- 
pal vestments, tie dalmatic, which was worn 
over the tunic, is not apparent. 

Effigies of priests, sculptured or incised in 
brass or alabaster, are not rare, and are repre- 
sented in the usual vestments worn at the cele- 
bration of mass. There are, however, two in- 
cised effigies in brass which require notice. The 
first is one in the church of Bottesford, in this 
county. This, I must confess, | have not yet 
seen, and for my description can only refer to 
the engraving in “ Nichols’s Leicestershire.” 
This effigy is of Henry de Codyngton, formerly 


differing much and varied in design. But, | 


whether two or six centuries old, the language 
each and all speak is unmistakable, though 
perhaps more vividly depicted by the last effigy 
described. 


“Let no man slight his mortalitie,”” 





WHY SWEAR ? 


Some time since we directed attention to this 
useless and bad practice, and we have reason to 
believe that our observations received a con- 
siderable degree of attention, and were, at the 
time at any rate, attended with good in many 
workshops. But evil habits are difficult of cure, 
especially in those who have been long accns- 
tomed to particular practices. We have, how- 
ever, a hope, from certain indications, that the 
foul habit of using language which in no in- 
stance gives increased expression to speech, 
but which is often a means of causing thoughtful 
people to shudder, will, as education progresses, 
be abandoned altogether, among the classes by 
whom it is still much used. Formerly the practice 
of swearing was common amongst men of position 
and intelligence; even females who moved in 
good society were addicted to this unseemly 
practice. In his youth, the writer heard a 
lady of great beauty and high rank swear like 
a trooper, or a Newcastle fishwoman. It is told 
on good authority, that a once famous Royal 





rector of Bottesford, and prebendary of Ortown 


Academician— Fuseli—had a wife who was 





| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 








FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Adelaide.—The South Australian Government, 
having resolved upon erecting a new post-office, 
offered prizes for the best design; and one, 
bearing the motto “ Nunc aut Nunquam,” sent 
in by Meesrs. Wright & Wood, gained the first 
prize of 3001. The building will contain accom- 
modation for the telegraph as well as the postal 
departments. A sum of 50,0001. has been placed 
on the estimates for its erection, but it is gene- 
rally supposed that it will cost 70,0001. before 
it is completed. The South Australian authori- 
ties seem to be going ahead with permanent 
buildings, for a sum of 10,0001. is also placed on 
the estimates for new police and local court 
offices. 

Brisbane, Queensland,-Up to a very recent 
period the only means of communication between 
the two portions of the city of Brisbane, which, 
though constituting one municipality, are re- 
spectively designated North and South Brisbane, 
being separated by the river, consisted of punts 
and ferry-boats. It was evident that the only 
way in which the want could be suitably sup- 
plied, was by the erection of a substantial bridge. 
The site considered the most eligible was a line 
across the river in continuation of Quaeen-street, 
the principal thoroughfare of North Brisbane. 
The corporation accordingly advertised for plans 
both in the colonies and in England for an iron 
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bridge. The competitors to whom prizes were 
awarded were Mr. F. T. Rose, Balmain, Sydney ; 
Messrs. Robinson & I’Anson, Darlington, Eng- 
land; and Messrs. Redmans & Knipple, West- 
minster, London. None of the prize plans, 
however, were adopted. Mr. T. Oldham, C.E., 
engineer to the corporation for the erection of 
the bridge, having had the plans submitted to 
him, expressed his preference for that of Messrs. 
Robinson & I’Anson as regarded its principle, 
but objected to its details. He accordingly him- 
self prepared a plan differing in mostly all the 
details, but proceeding on the principle of Robin- 
son & I’Anson’s. This plan was adopted by the 
corporation, and tenders were invited for the 
supply of materials and erection of such a bridge 
as it represented. The successful tenderer was 
Mr. John Bourne, formerly of Melbourne, by 
whom the two iron bridges near Melbourne, over 
the Yarra, were constructed—the traffic bridge 
at Hawthorn, and the Railway bridge at 
Cremorne. His tender was for 53,0001.; but, 
in consequence of numerous alterations, this 
sum will be considerably exceeded. Including 
the cost of approaches and compensation for 
private property, the total cost of the bridge will 
be between 70,0001. and 80,0001. The founda- 
tion stone was laid by his excellency, Sir G. F. 
Bowen, on the 22nd August, 1864, Simul- 
taneously with the building of the stone abnt- 
ments, a temporary wooden bridge to be used 
as a platform for the erection of the permanent 
structure was proceeded with. It was found, 
however, that it might at the same time be used 
for traffic, and it was accordingly opened for that 
purpose on the 24th of June, 1865. At the south 
end of the staging there is a double-lift bridge, to 
permit vessels to pass up and down the river. 
The permanent bridge is to be built of wrought 
and cast iron, on the lattice girder principle. On 
the south side of the bridge there will be a 
swing-bridge, having an opening on either side 
of the centre. When the swing is fully opened, 
there will be a clear space of 60 ft. on either 
side for the passage of vessels. To provide for 
the extension and contraction of the longitudinal 
girders, by the great heat of summer and the 
frosts of winter cast-steel rollers will be placed 
on ‘the top caps of the piers underneath the 
girders. The bridge will be 1,004 ft. long. The 
abutments, which are of dressed freestone, are 


about 200,000 gallons daily. The Blakewater 
enters the Darwen about two miles above the 
plaintiff's grounds. The plaintiff alleged that 
the new system of works made the Darwen much 
fouler than it had ever been before, turning it, 
in fact, into a vast open sewer. The defendants 
denied that the new drain had made matters 
worse than they were formerly, and attributed 
the increase of the nuisance to private drains, 
and the discharge of foul and greasy water from 
the numerous cotton-mills on the banks of the 
stream. They also urged in their defence the 
difficulty of acquiring land for, and of construct- 
ing, necessary receptacles for the deodorization 
of the sewage. In his judgment the Vice-Chan- 
cellor said it was quite clear there was a nuisance 
to the petitioner, and that in consequence of the 
recent concentration of the sewage it was forced 
further down the river, so that the nuisance at 
the point complained of by the petitioner was 
much greater than it had ever been before. He 
determined, therefore, that the defendants, after 
the 2nd day of November, should be prohibited 


become one of the chief flour-manufacturing 
places. Five extensive flour-mills, driven by 
steam power, are in fall operation daily, and 
often night and day, and yet the flour produced 
is unequal to the demand. The extent of the 
trade may be judged of by the fact that one 
of the mills alone is capable of preparing flour 
sufficient to supply all the inhabitants in Edin- 
burgh and Leith. To the mills of the Messrs. 
Tod a large addition is now to be made. Anew 
building is to be erected in front of the present 
mills, with the frontage towards Commercial- 
street. According to our authority, the Scotsman, 
it will be 122 ft. in length and seven stories high. 
The building, which will be somewhat orua- 
mental, will be relieved by a wing on each end, 
having on the ground-floor rustic piiasters, and 
round arched windows 20 ft. inheight. Ontheupper 
stage there will be pilasters, with entablature 
| and pediment, the top being finished at the same 
level as the attic story in the centre of the 
building. A part of the building will be fire- 
proof, and the different divisions isolated from 





from allowing any sewage or other offensive | each other by walls extending from the ground 
matter to pass from their main drains in the bill! to the roof. The new and old portions of the 
mentioned, or any other drains under their con- | mills will be connected by iron bridges. Another 
trol, into the river Blakeburn, to the injury of | engine of 400 horse-power, and twenty-seven 
the plaintiff. Defendants were ordered to pay | pairs of stones, will be fitted up in the new 
costs, but liberty was given to any parties to premises, bringing up the steam power of the 
apply. The result of this trial must place the | establishment to 800 horse, and the number of 
corporation in a very awkward position, but it | stones to seventy-two pairs. In connexion with 
may probably lead them to adopt the utilization | the Messrs. Tod’s mills, large grain-lofts and 
system. Indeed, recent law decisions are likely | flour-stores are to be erected at the back of the 
to settle for us, perforce, the whole question of mills on a piece of ground at the corner of Prince 
the disposal of sewage, whether its deodorization Regent and Couper streets. These lofts and 
or defecation, and its application to land, be’ stores will be 110 ft. long, six stories high, and 
profitable in a money sense or not. The sanitary | will contain upwards of 14,000 superficial feet of 
profit will be certain. | floor space. There will be several cart-entranses 
| into the premises, so constructed that carts can 
| be loaded under cover, and pass out without 
| backing or turning. An iron bridge, spanning 
| Couper-street, will connect the new lofts and 
FECH BOGTEARM. |stores with the mills. Other blocks of ware- 
Edinburgh.—New barracks for the Staff of the houses and lofts are in course of erection, the 
City Artillery Militia have been erected on a floorage of which will exceed 10,000 superticial 
piece of ground adjoining the Easter-road. There feet. 
is accummodation for twelve staff-sergeants and 
their trumpeter, with their wives and families— 
each having a separate house, containing a room, 
kitchen, bed-closet, &c. The houses form a/| 
block two stories in height. The space of 














PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Needham-market.—The chief stone of a new 


each 40 ft. long, so that the total length of the | ground required for the purposes of the barrack town-hall has been laid here. The design is in 


bridge will be 1,084 ft. The vertical space from 
the bottom plate of the longitudinal girders to 


measures about an acre, and is of a somewhat the Italian style, and the material is white brick, 
irregular shape. The houses stand on the west relieved with red and black work. The building 


high-water mark will be on the north side 33 ft.,| side of the ground, and on the east side are the will contain a magistrates’ room, entered through 
and on the south side 22 ft., so that there will be| stores. A stone wall encloses the ground, and a lobby, on the ground floor; a residence for the 
an incline, on the whole length, of 11 ft. The|at the entrance-gate is a smali lodge. The policeman, consisting of parlour, kitchen, scul- 


English engineers for the construction of the 
work, which is supplied by Messrs. Peto, Brassey, 
& Co., Birkenhead, are Messrs. Robinson & 
TAnson. Most of the plant has already arrived, 
and the remainder is on the way out. The work 
of fitting the “ caissons” has been commenced, 


and it is expected the bridge will be completed | slater, Mr. Anderson. 
erected here for the City of Glasgow Bank open, the principal timbers being shown, shaped 


about October next. 


barrack bas been erected by the Commissioners lery, and four bedrooms; a room on each side of 
of Supply for the City at a cost of 4,0001. Mr. the lobby, which it is proposed to use for a 
Cousin, city architect, prepared the plans for the public library and reading-room; and on the 
buildings; and the contractors were,—mason, first floor, entered from the lobby by a wide 
Mr. Berry; joiner, Mr. D. Greig; plumbers, staircase, is the lecture-hall. The room extends 
Messrs. Stewart & Rae ; plasterer, Mr. Campbell; | over the entire frontage, and is 45 ft. long by 
New premises are being 27 ft. wide and 23 ft. high. The roof will be 





Victoria.—The local legislature have recently | Branch, one-half of which is nearly completed ; with carved spandrels on moulded brackets 


voted 50,0001. towards the construction of bridges | the remaining half is to occupy the site of the springing from stone corbels. 
present offices, and will be proceeded with so raised platform at one end of the room, and a 


in the colony of Victoria. 


There will bea 


Port Phillip.—Mr. George Coppin has initiated | soon as the new portion is in a fit state for| smaller room opens upon the platform, for the 


& company for the prusecution of deep-sea | occupation. 
are to be identical, we are in a position to form calculated to seat 300 persons. The contract 


fisheries. It is to consist of 100 shares of 101. 


As both portions of the elevation use of the lecturer or performers. The room is 


} 


each. The management is to be entrusted to the | an opinion of the design as it will appear when for the work was taken by Mr. Godfrey, of 


captain of a cutter which lately went round the 
coast prospecting at the Government expense. 
He is of opinion that, on capital sufficient to pay 


finished. The building is situated in Hanover-| Needham, for 1,300. Mr. Scopes, bricklayer, of 
street, with a return to Rose-street, and faces Needham, is doing the brickwork. 
the east; the northmost portion is to be appro- | 


Wercester.—For several weeks past workmen 


for the outfit of a vessel and gear, he would be|priated to the purposes of the bank, and the | have been engaged putting a new roof to the 


able to return a very handsome profit, as be be- 


southmost is to be let as business chambers. | butter-market. The work is now completed by 


lieves there are several banks in close proximity | The fagade is of three stories, the centre being | Messrs. Hemming & Son, under the direction of 


to the coast, and nearer Port Phillip Heads. 


placed back from the street. The advanced | the city architect, Mr. Rowe. At a meting of 


the height of the first-floor ; they are flat-headed, 
with a balustrade running over the cornice. 
z , Against the projecting wings are porches sup- 
TES DELIFASS OF PMERURE. sane by duted Corinthian columns, and between 

In Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood’s Court, | these are two windows. Those on the ground. 
the snit of Feilden v. The Mayor, Aldermen, and | floor are arched, the top of the arch being filled 
Burgesses of the Borough of Blackburn, has just | in with the nautilus shell, and the angles of the 
been decided. The suit was instituted by the | oriels have fluted Corinthian pilasters attached : 
plaintiff, Sir William Feilden, bart., who is the| the first-floor windows are flanked by fluted 
tenant for life of Fenniscowles Hall, which, with | Corinthian pilasters, with pediments over, and 
its park and pleasure-grounds, is situated on the | and at the foot of each of these windows a row 
banks of the river Darwen, in Lancashire, to | of balusters is attached tothe wall. The second- 
restrain the defendants from allowing the sewage | floor windows have monlided architraves, those 
of the town of Blackburn to pass into the stream | over the oriels being divided into three lights ; 
called Blukeburn or Blakewater, and thence into | an enriched frieze and dentilled cornice finishes 
the Darwen, so as to injare and be a nuisance to} the wall-head. Asa work of art this structure 
the plaintiff. The defendants, in the course of | has no claims; the detail is stale and common- 





carrying out a modern system of drainage, con-| place. Mr. David Bryce, jun., is the architect. 


structed a main sewer which now empties about 


two million gallons of sewage daily into the| years as one of the principal corn-importing 


Leith.—This town has been noted for many 


wings have three-light oriel windows rising to| the markets’ committee, on Tuesday, it was 


decided to carry out the resolution of lowering 
the fountain, at a cost not exceeding 201. The 
present alterations will cost about 1,000l. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue closing meeting of the Session of 1865-66 
was held on Friday evening (the 29th ult.), at 
the House, in Condait-street. 

The chair was taken by the president, Mr. R. 
W. Edis. 

The following gentlemen were on ballot 
elected members of the Association:—Mr. G. 
Bird, 132, King-street, Hammersmith; Mr. C. 
C. Hargreaves, 1, Junction-road, Kentish Town; 
and Mr. J. A. Payne, 8, Buckingham-street, 
Strand. 


Mr. J. D. Mathews (Honorary Secretary) 





Blakewater, the natural current of which is only | towns in the United Kingdom, and it has now 





reported that the members of the Association 
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bad on the previous Saturday visited the new 
Inns of Court Hotel, the inspection of which 
had afforded them much satisfaction. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the architects 
for their courtesy in the matter. 

Mr. Spiers, of Oxford, attended and stated 
that he was requested by his son, who had 
received the travelling scholarship of the Royal 
Academy for his architectural designs, to lay 
before the Association a portfolio of drawings 
made by Mr. R. Phené Spiers in Northern and 
Southern Germany and in Egypt. 

The Chairman said the Association had heard 
with great pleasure that one of their members 
had distinguished himself so highly, and thanked 
Mr. Spiers, on behalf of the Association, for 
submitting the drawings, which, he added, bore 
testimony to the zeal, assiduity, and ability witb 
which their author was applying himself to the 
pursuit of his profession. 

At the instance of Mr. Riddett, the balance of 
cash in hand from the funds of the voluntary 
examination class was transferred to the library 
fund. 

The Chairman announced that the result of 
the ballot for officers of the Association for the 
year 1866-67, showed that the following gentle- 
men had been elected by a majority of votes :— 


President, Robert W. Edis. Vice-presidents, R. 
Phené Spiers; Edward J. Tarver. Committee, G. H. 
Birch, J. 8, Edmeston, &. B. terrey, H. L. Florence, 
Ernest Lee, C. H. F. Lewes, W. Lonsdale, J. 8, Quilter, 
L. C. Riddett. L. W. Ridge. Henorary Treasurer, J 
Douglass Mathews. Honorary Solicitor, Francis Truefi't. 
Auditors, C. B. Arding; J. A. Bunker. Curators and 
Librarians, L. C. Riddett; W. Frewer. Honorary Sec- 
retaries, J. Douglass Mathews ; Rowland Piumbe. Regis- 
trar and Collector, William Farthing. 


Mr. C. H. F. Lewes subsequently read a short 
paper “Ou Ornamental Ironwork,” in which he 
contrasted ancient with modern blacksmiths’ art, 
and pointed to the railway-bridge at Charing 
Cross as something to be avoided for all time. 
He deplored the obstinacy with which we adhered 
to the old forms of area railings, balconies, &c., 
and observed that the former represented the 
menageries of wild beasts more than anything 
else be could call to mind. A fine specimen of 
ancient ironwork was to be found in the screen 
of Hampten Court Palace, now in the South 
Kensington Museum, which was all bammered 
and weided, and displayed the rose of England, 
the thistle of Scotland, and the harp of Ireland 
in agreeable combination. This work was exe- 
cuted in the time of William and Mary, at 
Nottingham, and was said to be made from 
designs supplied by Sir Christopher Wren. The 
system of screwing and riveting which bad taken 
the place of ancient welding was, he thought, 
much to be deprecated, as it had not only spoiled 
the appearance of ironwork by substituting 
“ fire-work” designs for really artistic concep- 
tions, but it was liable to dislocation at the hands 
of any mischievous person who might experi- 
ment upon it. At the Broad Sanctuary, West- 
minster, for instance, there was some ironwork 
of the description he referred to, many of the 
ornaments of which had disappeared, owing to 
the substitution of screws and rivets for weld- 
ing. Mr. Lewes then called attention to several 
specimens of ironwork, ancient and modern, in 
Paris (at Notre Dame and elsewhere), and in 
Other continental cities, which, he argued, con- 
trasted most favourably with our own. He con- 
cluded by recommending the students of archi- 
tecture to study ironwork more, and above all, 
to ignore screwing and riveting. 

A member said he quite agreed with Mr. 
Lewes in deprecating the abominable manner in 
which the London and South-Eastern Railway 
Company had contrived to carry their railway 
acruss the Thames at Charing Cross. The iron 
bridge put up there, with its pillars likejnverted 
pipe-stoppers stuck into the bed of a river, was 
& perfect disgrace to the metropolis, and he con- 
sidered that some representatious ought to be 
made to the company on the subject. It was, of 
course, too late to get rid of the piers in ques- 
tion, but it was not too late to ask the company 
to direct their engineer to do something towards 
mitigating their hideous appearance. Surely 
something might be done by resorting to the 

screwing and riveting process, which Mr. 
Lewes deplored so much, to give the cylin- 
ders the appearance of pillars. Something orna- 
mental might be designed and affixed to the 
tubes which would relieve them from their pre- 
sent hideous appearance. With regard to area 
railings, he was glad to see that in Portland- 
place an attempt had been made to substitute 


some artistic iron work for the dreary succession | 


of menagerie railings now generally in use 


’ 


which looked as if they were intended to keep 
cats in and beggars out. 

Mr. Riddett commented upon the execrable 
character of the Thames-street pattern-books, 
and referred to the screen in the church of St. 
Andrew, Wells-street, as a creditable example 
of modern ironwork. 

Mr. Ash was inclined to attribute a good deal 
of bad ironwork to the circumstance that archi- 
tects were themselves careless in the matter, 
and that in their specification they put down a 
round sum under the head of ironmongery, in- 
stead of insisting upon good work being executed 
in accordance with good designs supplied by 
themselves. 

After some observations from Mr. L. W. Ridge, 
Mr. Tarver, and other gentlemen, 

The Chairman obaerved, that ironwork was 
too often neglected, and that cast iron was too 
frequently substituted for wrought, owing, no 
doubt, to the cheapness of the former as com- 
pared with the latter. With regard to the 
Thames-street patterns, an iron founder in that 
locality had accounted for the utter absence of 
artistic taste in their designs, by assuring him 
that the great difference of opinion among archi- 
tects as to what was good and what was bad, 
prevented any really good things being produced. 
As arule, what one architect called tasteful was 
denounced by another as vile. Really good 
specimens of ironwork were, he thought, to be 
found at Merton College, Oxford, and at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

A vote of thanks was recorded to Mr. Lewes, 
for his paper. 

Mr. Matthews announced that the first out-of- 
door sketching excursion would be made on the 
7th of July,—the locality, Chislehurst, Kent. 





THE ARCHITECT THE OWNER OF HIS 
PLANS. 


In the county court, on Friday, before Mr. J. 
K. Blair, judge, Robert Esdaile, Harford House, 
Fairfield-crescent, Fairfield, who appeared in 
person, sued Thomas Mercer, architect, 40, 
Church-street, for the detenne of certain plans 
and specifications of property for which the 
defendant had been architect. The plaintiff 
stated that some time ajo, requiring some alte- 
rations of property in Logdon-road, he employed 
the defendant to prepare plans and specifications. 
After the work was completed he required the 
plans, in order that he might be prepared when 
any question of drainage or repairs arose. He 
called at the defendant’s office several times, 
and at length was told that the defendant 
declined to let him have the plans. For the 
defence, it was contended that it was the custom 
of the architect to retain the plans he made as 
his own property, unless a special contract to 
the contrary was made. Sometimes the plans 
were given up, but merely as a concession. He 
called Mr. Wordley, architect, who confirmed the 
allegation as to the custom of architects retain- 
ing their plans as their own property. The 
owner of the property might have obtained the 
plans that the builder worked from. The judge 
nonsuited the plaintiff, and allowed defendant 
his costs. 








ACTION FOR WRONGFUL DISMISSAL 
OF SURVEYOR. 


Os the 13th ult., in the Manchester County Court, 
was heard the case of Nunn v. Tne Manchester Corpora- 
tion, before the judge, Mr. E. Ovens; and in this case a 
jury was impanoelled ; the question to be considered was 
ove of damages fur wrongful dismissal, 

Plaintiff conducted his own case, and Mr. Higgin, bar- 
rister, appeared for the defeudants. 

The town clerk and Mr. Austin, the late assistant to the 
town clerk, attended as witnesses in the case, 

The plaintiff was surveyor :nd measuring clerk in the 
offices of Mr. J. G Lynde, who is the Manchester city 





surveyor. He had in the course of his duties to measure 
| up all the works in the new townhall in Hulme, a sub. 
| district of the city of Manchester, and a very large build- 
jing. These works were origivally tendered for, and cer- 
| tain of the tenders were selected as suitable in amounts 

&e. In consequence of very serious errors in “ the 
quantities” prepared for the work, it was afterwards 
arranged with all the contractors (with the exception of 
the excavators, who had commenced their portion » that 
the works should be measured and valued acco ng to 
the schedules of prices fur extra works attached to the 
—— 7? in in the first instance. 

_The tradesman chosen to do the plastering and painti 
died before the building was ree for hin, me Goya, 
could tei much about his affairs, and the administratrix 
to the estate did not know if he had signed » regular con- 
| tract for the job, and the plaineiff coutd not get the use 

of it, if there was one, it being mislaid in the town clerk's 
department. It was also not elear that the schedule of 
prices, a draft copy of which was found, was the correct 











one, as there were many discrepancies in it, Plaintiff 
measured the work along with a surveyor for the widow 
administratrix to the estate, The latter made out on 
account for her, and priced the work according to the 
schedule (of which contractor had had no eopy found, 
and plaintiff ticked off those prices and the measurements 
in the account when it came in, and handed it to the 
chief surveyor for his examination, as it came to much 
more money than the original tender sent in, and he 
(plaintiff) was not satisfied with it. Plaintiff was 

before the surveyor’s office sub-committee by his supe. 
rior in office ; he was accused of allowing too much meg. 
surements, was not allowed to be heard in his own 
defence, and was rily dismissed from the service of 
the corporation. The only defence was, that the plaintiff 
had acted with gross carelessness in the affair, but no 
proof was given as to this matter. The corporation had 
themselves made out a second account, which was con. 
siderably (about 4007.) less* than the first made out by 
the surveyor for the deceased’s estate, and paid the 
widow the balance due to her as stated by them in that 
account, 

The jury retired for about ten minutes to consider their 
verdict, which was for the corporation, but that they 
should pay the plaintiff 8/. 8s. for two weeks’ services due 
at the time of bis dismissal. 

The case lasted nearly three hours, 











THE MARYLEBONE SURVEYORSHIP. 


In reply to an advertisement in our columns, 
thirty candidates offered themselves for the ap. 
pointment of architect and surveyor to the Board 
of Guardians for the Parish of St. Marylebone, 
Messrs. Josiah Webber, H. Saxon Snell, and 
Thomas Goodchild, were recommended by the 
committee as most eligible for the post; and 
ultimately the Board elected Mr. Snell by thir- 
teen votes. The other two candidates had six 
votes each. 








IMPROVED MANUFACTURE OF LUCIFER 
MATCHES. 


I onsERVE in the Builver of last week a para. 
graph to the effect, that a Mr. Gaillard hag 
lately presented to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences a new process, as he alleges, of muking 
common phosphorus matches, by reversing the 
ordinary mode, and instead of steeping the 
wooden slips first in sulphur and then in phos- 
phorus, he plunges the match first in phosphorus 
and then in sulphur. How far there is any 
novelty in this will be seen by the following 
extract from the published Transactions of the 
Society of Arts, for the year 1845 :— 

“The thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. C. M- 
Barker for his improved congreve match. Mr. Barker's 
improvement consists in putting a layer of sulpbur over 
the combustible composition, instead of (as -formerly) 
putting the composition on over the sulphur ; so that it 
requires a temperature of nearly 300° to ignite the match 
by heat, and a greater quantity of friction than tnose 
formerly used. Moreover, the match is not affected by 
damp.’* 

Large numbers, I know, were at the time 
manufactured and sold regularly in the shops as 
a commercial article. P. Le Neve Foster. 
«#*s We have since received a letter to the 
same effect from Mr. Barker himself. It is not 
the first time the Paris Academy of Sciences 
hag been imposed on. 








THE BOMBAY MARKET BUILDINGS. 


Srz,—A few weeks since an advertisement @ mn 
your publication inviting parties to send indesigas for the 
above buildings, the price being limited to about 6u,000/,, 
and offering premiums for the three best designs. 

lam credibiy informed that one of the premiams has 
been awarded to a design the estimated cost of which was 
about 80,0002, 

‘ Is not this a palpable injustice and a manifest breach of 
ith ? 

I may mention that I have no connexion whatever with 
any one of the competitors, nor do I know who was the 
fortunate individual in whose favour the rales were 80 un- 
fairly infringed. A Baxgpister. 





SHAM SURVEYORS. 


S1z,—I do not think your correspondent, “ B. B.,” goes 
far enough when he deplores the eviis that arise from the 
surveyorship of sham surveyors, and ascribes them to 
‘* defects in our public health laws, that requ're 20 sten- 
dard of intellect or merit” in the candidates for an 
pointment of surveyor; nor do I believe he is right 
when he says “ Boards of Health, by their ipse dizit, can 
make and unmake engineers,”’ 

I would just remiud “ B. B.,” that the “Towns Im- 
provement Clauses act” of 1847, l0 & 11 Viet. c. 34, 8. 75 
provides for the appointment of “a person duly qualifi 
subject to the approval of one of her Majesty's prin 
Seeretaries of State, to act as surveyor,” and the ll & 12 


— 


* This was occasioned hy measuring in all grounds, and 
bebind ali skirting, according to the usual mode of mea 








suring work in Manchester, and allowing things not 
* the quantities” taken, 
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Vict. c. 63, 8. 37, will not allow a surveyor once appointed 
by a Local Board of Heahh, to be dismissed without the 
consent of the General Board of Health in London; but 
it is not so much against sham surveyors being appointed 
to the many surveyorships of Local Boards, whether 
highway, or harbour, or health, that the profession 
shou'd protest (for instances of erie being so ap- 
pointed form the exception and not the rule), as against 
the mushroom growth of self-styled ‘‘surveyors,” or 
“ civil engineers and surveyors,” whose intrusion into the 
profession tends to lower the status of the really educated 
and capable man. In our provincial towns there are 
commonly found men of no special education, —frequently 
men whom it would be mere gratuitous courtesy to con- 
sid-r as educated men, even in a very moderate degree,— 
who affix to their names, “architect, auctioneer, and 
accountant’’ (suggestive of the old story about the three 
r’s), a8 in a local instance; or “architect, surveyor, and 
house agent,” as in another instance; or of a bankrupt 
builder's clerk, as in a third instance, who having made 
an assignment of all his worldly goods for the benefit of 
creditors, goes away to America or elsewhere, for a few 
months, and suddenly re-appears in the neighbourhood, 
with “‘ Mr. Jeremy Diddler, srehitect and civil engineer,” 
on his door-plate. The time of barber-surgeons, prac- 
tising hair-cutting, wiggery, tooth-drawing, and other 
general surgical operations, has passed away, and no man 
may now hold himself out improperly to the world as 
+ physician” or “‘surgeon,” or even as “‘attorney”’ or 
* solicitor,’ without the dread of » legal prosecution for 
his impudence. If our professions are of equal standing, 
importance, and responsibility (as I fearlessly contend 
they are), with those of law or medicine, cannot we hedge 
ourselves round with some protective legislation such as 
that which surrounds them? W. L, 8. 








LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


Srr,—I am sorry to see buildings increase in 
which very small windows prevail. In this dull 
atmosphere we want for our rooms all the light 
that is possible. 

On a recent visit to Holland, I was much 


struck with the superior look of their modern | 
residences to ours (as at the Hague), a difference 
chiefly attributable, I think, to the greater | 


breadth of the windows, and to the _— 


curve at the top of each. 


I must not forget, moreover, that the doors | 


are much larger and handsomer than ours, which | 
is a main feature in the aspect of a house. The | 
Dutch ones are often beautifully carved and) 
ornamented. In regard to the windows, I can | 
speak from experience of the interior being as | 
light as the exterior is agreeable. 

I may take this opportunity of making another | 
suggestion, i.e., that the long line of road, known | 
as the Euston, New, and St. Marylebone re- 
spectively, should be planted at regular intervals 
with trees. It has now, since the Metropolitan 
railroad has diminished the traffic, much of the ap- | 
pearance of a Boulevard; and the planting it, as_ 
I see has been done near the South Kensington | 
Museum, would complete its pleasunt aspect, | 
and make it one of the prettiest thoroughfares | 
in Town. I am aware that the trees might be | 
exposed toinjary, but I,—and I doubt not others | 
who live in the vicinity,—would gladly con- 
tribute to the expense, if necessary, of a custo- 
dian along the line. 

A DENIZEN oF THIS CITY, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Charlton (Woolwich).— St. Paul’s Church, 
Charlton (the foundation-stone of which was 
recently laid by Sir Thomas Wilson, bart.), 
consists of nave and aisles, chancel, north 
and south chancel, transept, organ chamber, 
vestry, two north porches, vestry porch, and 
tower and spire at the south-west angie of the 
building, with porch in the lower stage. The 
style is Decorated Gothic. The dimensions of 
the’ church are,—Nave, 84 ft. by 24 ft.; aisle, 
14 ft. 2 in. wide; chancel, 35 it. by 24 ft.; tran- 
septs, 17 ft. by 19 ft. each, and tower 11 ft. 
square internally. The height from floor to 
ridge of nave is 60 ft. The nave is separated 
from the aisles by an arcade of five arches on 
each side, and the chancel is similarly separated 
from the transept. The clerestory above is 
pierced with ten double-light windows on each 
side, with tiaceried heads, and the roof prin- 
cipals are supported on Bath stone shafts, and 
carved capitais and bases. The uisles and tran- 
septs are lighted by three-light windows, with 
heads filled in with tracery, and the west win- 
dow of seven lights, and the chancel window 
of five lights, have traceried heads. The tower 
is of four stages, the lower containing the south 
porch, with belfry floor over, and two-light win- 
dows in the upper, with marble shaft, traceried 
heads, &c. The church is of brick and stone, 
the interior being faced with Suffolk white and 


device, &c., white brick arches to the nave 
and chancel, and coloured bricks to the rear 
arches of doors and windows. The roof is open- 
timbered, with curved principals, the rafters 
being exposed, and boarded on the upper face. 
The chancel stalls are of oak, and the other seats 
of deal. The whole of the woodwork, except the 
oak, will be stained and varnished. The paving 
to the chancel is to be in Minton’s encaustic 
tiles, and to the gangways of nave, &c., of blue 
and red quarries Jaid in patterns. The tower 
(except part of the lower portion), and spire 
will not be commenced until the church is 
farther advanced. The contract for the church 
has been taken by Mr. R. Abraham, of Poplar, 
at 4,813/., and the accommodation is for upwards 
of 900 adults. There are no galleries. The 
architect is Mr. W. Wigginton, of Cornhill, under 
whose superintendence the work is being carried 
on. 

Itchingjield.—The parish church has been re- 
opened after having undergone a restoration; 
and a south aisle has been added to it; the 
whole works having been completed under the 
direction of Mr. G. G. Scott. All the work that 
was old and could possibly be preserved has been 
retaived, but it was found absolutely necessary 
to rebuild the greater part of the north wall, 
using every stone of the old Norman work. A 
new decorated east window has been inserted in 
the place of one of a debased description, the 
mullions of the former being composed of bricks. 
Wherever the traces of Norman windows could 
be distinctly ascertained they have been pre- 
served, and the perpendicular windows of the 
south side of the nave have been inserted in the 
new south aisle. The church has been reseated 








red, and blue Staffordshire bricks, in bands, 


throughout in wainscot oak, and the high pews, 
together with a west gallery, erected within the 
last seventy or eighty years, have been removed. 
The ceiling has been repanelled in oak, accord- 
ing to the design of a small piece found remain- 
ing. The tower has been repaired and pre- 
served, but a shingled spire has been raised 
above the former depressed dovecot. New bells 
have been added : there is now a musical peal of 
five. The new bells are by Mears & Co., who 
have re-hung and entirely refitted the three old 
bells. The building is warmed by the system 
introduced by Mr. Fitter, of Wolston, near 
Coventry. The east window is filled with 


| stained glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. It is 
|of three lights, the lett hand representing the 
| Saviour’s Agony in the Garden; the centre, the 


Crucifixion; and the right, the Entombment. The 


Norman windows in the chancel contain the | 


figures of the four evangelists. A small low 
decorated window of two lights in the chancel 
represents the Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple. These, together with a small Norman 
window on the north side of the nave, the sub- 


| ject of which is Christ as the Good Shepherd, 


are by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. Minton’s 
tiles are used for the whole of the church; the 
chancel and sacrarium being interspersed with 
encaustic tiles. The contractors for the work 
were Messrs. Sharp & Barstow, of Horsham. 
Pangbtourne.—The church here has been con- 
secrated and re-opened. The new building was 
commenced about eighteen months since, but 
owing to the shortness of the subscription list it 
was decided to erect only the body of the church, 
leaving the tower and spire to be added ata 
future period. The church consists of nave, 
chancel, porch on the south side, aisles on the 
north side, both of pave and chancel, and vestry 
at the east end of the chancel aisle. The walls 
throughout are built of flint and Bath stone ; the 
entrance doorways are moulded, the external 
archway having cusped and carved spandrels. 
The nave is separated from the aisle by moulded 
arches springing from circular piers, with caps 
and leaves. Polished granite columns with 
carved capitals and brackets support the panelled 
archways separating the chancel and aisle. The 
chancel arch has some of the mouldings enriched 
with carvings of passion-flowers. All the roofs 
are open timbered, and have arched foliated 
braces resting on carved corbels. The chancel 
roof braces are decorated on the edges, and the 
spandrels are filled in with tracery. Longi- 
tudinal arched braces are introduced in the nave 
and chancel roofs, and the latter has a moulded 
plate, with wall-flower carvings. A contrivance 
for ventilation is introduced in the roof of the 
porch over the doorway tothe nave, and assumes 
internally the shape of a double archway, with a 
column carved aud moulded between the arches, 
All the seats are open benches of the modern 
pattern, those of the nave being of stained deal, 
and those in the chancel of oak. In all the fit- 


tings of the chancel the architect has introduced 
& new arrangement, by having all the prominent 
parts of walnut, French polished, the subsidiary 
parts being in wainscot oak, left its natural 
colour. Ail the windows are glazed with rough 
plate glass in various patterns, bands of yellow 
and dark green glass being introduced. Tho 
churchyard has been enlarged by gifts of land 
from Mr. Breedon, the lord of the manor: it is 
enclosed with a flint and stone wall, with oak 
gates on the south side opposite the main en- 
trance to the church. The contract for the work 
was undertaken by Messrs. Reavell, of Windsor, 
at the sum of 2,7001. The ironwork was sup- 
plied by Mr. Leaver, of Maidenhead. The paint- 
ing, glazing, and staining were executed by 
Messrs. Freeman & Son, of Reading. The 
reredos was the gift of Mr. Woodman, the archi- 
tect. The subject is the Descent from the Cross, 
carved in Caen stone, the side panels being 
inlaid with coloured marble, and supported by 
six columns of serpentine marble. The work 
was executed by Mr. Anstey, of London. 
Basingstoke.—The parish church of Sherfield- 
on-Loddon has been re-opened for divine service, 
after having been closed since August for 
restoration and repair. Prior to the commence. 
ment of the work the whole building was in a 
most dilapidated condition, and the greater por- 
tion of the walls had to be rebuilt, while the 
timbers of the roof were decayed beyond the 
possibility of repair, so that the present covering 
of the church is entirely new. Four square 
windows have been filled with mullions in the 
Early Decorated style, to correspond with those 
already in the chancel and nave. Open sittings 
of stained deal have replaced the-square pews, 

















and the space thus gained rendered possible the 
removal of a low heavy gallery. The north wall 
of the chancel has been thrown considerably 
further back, to allow of the erection of an aisle 
and vestry. The seats in this aisle and in the 
chancel are of oak, and the communion-table 
and rails, also the reading-desk and pulpit, are 
of the same material, carved. The church is 
paved throughout with Minton’s tiles, and there 
is a new font of Caen stone. The work has been 
executed by Messrs. Wheeler, of Reading, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Woodman, architect. 

Derby.—The memorial stone of the new district 
church of St. James, Litchurch, has been laid. 
The site lies at the top of Douglas-street, 
Osmaston-street. Within a few yards of the 
church, the parsonage-house has been erected. 
The church will accommodate about 750 on the 
ground-floor when complete. It will consist of 
nave 71 ft. long, by 24 ft. 6 in. wide; north and 
south aisles 58 ft. 9 in. long, by 12 ft. 5 in. wide, 
under gable roofs, with an apsidal chancel; and 
a tower and spire to be hereafter added. The 
building will be entered by two porches at its 
west end, the font being placed under the west 
window. It will be fitted throughout with open 
benches. The aisles wil] be paved with black 
and red Staffordshire tiles. The chancel floor 
will rise two steps at the chancel arch, and be 
fitted with four rows of benches, and paved with 
Minton’s tiles. Internally, it will present one 
window at the extreme east, and an arcade of 
three windows on each side, with shafts of 
Derbyshire spar. The lower portion of the apse, 
internally, will be lined with encaustic tile in 
pattern, forming the reredos. The whole of the 
nave and aisles inside will be lined with Coxbench 
avd Eaton stone, in bands, worked to a smooth 
face. The nave columns will be of blue Ecking- 
ton stone, the arches of Coxbench, laced with 
Eaton stone, the spandrels being widely pierced 
to give a light and open effect inside the church, 
The columns and the chancel aisles will be 
double, with banded shafts of Derbyshire spar. 
The roof of the nave and aisles will be of open 
timbers, wrought and stained. The chancel will 
have a barrel roof of deal, with moulded ribs, 
the wall plate being carved with ball-flower 
ornaments. The style of the church is Early 
Decorated, the apse having a continuous arcade 
of attached shafts, with a vestry on each side, 
showing a smaller arcade, surmounted with 4 
parapet carved in diaper, with a terminal 
buttress. The windows vary in design from the 
east. The whole of the roofs will be covered 
with tiles. Mr. Joseph Peacock, of London, is 
the architect, and Mr. William Huddlestone, of 
Lincoln, the contractor. 

Gloucester —A meeting of the committee 
appointed to make arrangements for erecting & 
cburch on the site of the ancient church of St. 
Catherine, in this city, has been held. Pians 
had been sent in by Messrs. Mediand, Maberly, 
& Mediand, Messrs. Jacques, Mr. F. Niblett, and 
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Mr. H. James, and these having been minutely | of the widow of Sarepta, and by the woman dressings. The style adopted is Italian. The 
examined, it was resolved thut they should be| who showed her love to her Lord by anointing | end of the church fronts the Hundleby road, and 
forwarded to the Bishop of the diocese and|his head with ointment. The heading of the presents alarge pedimented gable, havingaraki 
Mr. Monk, M.P., requesting their advice as to | window is filled with angels, bearing scrolls. cornice with cantilevers. The corners are formed 
the plan most suitable to the requirements of| Benenden Church —This church has just re- by rusticated piers, and in the centre there ig q 
the parish. The expressed desire of the com-| ceived a stained-glass west window, in memory large semicircular-headed window. The entrance 
mittee is to have a church free from unnecessary | of Mr. Thomas Law Hodges, by the tenantry on | to the chapel is under the window, by a project. 
ornament, and with unappropriated seats, open | the Hemsted estate. The window is a mixture] ing porch. The pews are open, with circular. 
alike to rich and poor. of the Decorated and Perpendicular styles, and | headed bench-ends capped with mahogany, All 
Cambridge.—The roofs of the chapel andorgan|the stonework was rebuilt when Mr. Hardy the internal woodwork is stained and varnished, 
chamber of St. John’s College, says the local | restored the church in 1861-62. It is in four and the walls and ceiling are coloured in appro. 
Chronicle, are now nearly covered with Colley | compartments, and represents two Resurrection | priate tints. All the windows are filled with 
Weston slates; a slate much the same in colour} scenes; the first and second compartments | ornamental embossed glass. It is intended to 
as the chapel stone. At the apse end, the | showing the women at the tomb, with the angel | erect vestry and school-rooms in the rear of the 
parapet is on: this parapet is an open arcading, | declaring that the Lord is risen; the third and church, and a gallery above the vestibule, pro. 
having pillars with carved caps and arches ; and | fourth representing our Lord himself with Mary | vision for which has been made, as soon as the 
the buttresses finish with a crocketed pinnacle ;} Magdalene in the garden. Mr. Hughes was the | funds of the congregation will perinit : the total 
all this work takes away, what seemed at first a/| artist. cost at present is about 1,000. The architects 











somewhat lofty pitch of roof. The chapel ceiling 
will be of groined oaken ribs, and the inter- 
mediate work of the groining filled in with 
Scripture subjects, in inlaid work. The organ 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 


were Messrs. G. P. Kennedy & R. Dalglish, of 
Glasgow. Mr. Sivers, of Spilsby, was the con. 
tractor for the whole works, and Mr. G. Smith 
acted as clerk of works under the erchitects. 


chamber, which stands at the north side near NEWS. Bishop Stortford.—The foundation-stone of a 
the apse, will have a groined ceiling in stone.} Brentford.—The new church, of which the | new Wesleyan chapel for Bishop Stortford has 
The tower has made considerable progress: the | first stone was laid in the autumn, has been| been laid. The building is to be in the Gothic 
lower arches are all turned, and the tracery of | opened by Archbishop Manning. The charch is | style. The architect is Mr. J. Cowell, of London. 
the great window is nearly completed : the second | in the Gothic style, about 80 ft. long and 40 ft. | The internal dimensions are 47 ft. by 28 ft. The 
story windows over these arches and window | wide, and will accommodate about 320 persons. | place will afford accommodation for 220 persons, 
will be open to the ante-chapel, that is, as high | It is situated near the Brentford Railway Station. | The chapel is to be built of white brick, with 
as the groined wooden floor of the belfry.|The architect was Mr. Jackman, and Mr.|red and black bands: the front wall will be 
Carvers are busy upon the outer cornice of the | Adamson was the builder. coped with Bath stone. ‘The front entrance 
chapel, also upon the gurgoyles, one of which; Whitby.—Thefoundation-stone of a new church | doorway will be of stone, and will project from 
there is to each buttress. at Egton Bridge has been laid. The new build-| the face of the wall, to admit of greater depth 
R-dhill.—St. Matthew’s church has been con- | ing is intended to seat 600 persons, and the cost | for the mouldings. On each side of the entrance. 
secrated. The edifice consists of a nave, north | will be 1,6001., of which sum about 1,0001. have | door there will be a lancet window, and over it 
and south aisles, transept, chancel, and vestry,!already been obtained. It is in the Early an ornamental three-light window. The side 
and will seat about S00 persons. There are} English style, the designs having been prepared | Windows will be pointed, and have red brick 
three entrances. In the interior the principal | by Messrs. Hadfield & Son, architects, Sheffield. arches. The whole of the arches in front will 
shafts terminate with carved cspitals, and the | The execution of the work has been given to the be relieved by red and black bands. The roof 
roof is of open timber work. The sittings con- | following contractors :—Messrs. Barton, Wilson, will be high pitched, and all the exposed timbers 
sist of stained open benches, and the aisles are| & Co., masons; Mr. John White, of Whitby, stained and varnished. The pews will be circular 
paved with red and black Steffordshire tiles. | joiner; Mr. G. Anderson, plumber; Mr. T. H. , in form, of stained deal. The pulpit will be of 
The pulpit given by the Rev. J. Fry, consists of Readman, painter; and Mr. Braithwaite, plasterer. Gothic design. The cost is estimated at 6001, 

stone carved, the book support be:ng a cherub, | The edifice will consist of nave and aisle, a semi- | exclusive of the site. ; 
bearing the inscription :— |circnlar apex for the sanctuary and cloister, | Ore.—It having been determined to erect a 
| connecting the new with the old chapel. There} new Wesleyan chapel, on the Vine Farm pro- 
| will be a baptistery at the entrance end, and a’ perty, abutting on the London-road, plans were 
The body of the pulpit is divided into panels by | loft or gallery for the choir. The interior will prepared by Mr. Thomas Elworthy, architect, 
small dark marble columns, the central panel have a wide nave, separated from the aisles, by | early in the spring, and the tender of Mr. F. 
showing a carving, the subject being our Saviour g bold arcade of five openings on each side, with | Crittenden, of Ore, was accepted. The struc 
as a Shepherd, with the lambs in his arms. One! pjjlars and arches of stone. The roof will be of ture will be in the Gothic style, with four 
feature in this church is the total absence of all coupled rafters. The principal front will be to| windows on each side, and two in the front 
ornamental painting and adornment. ‘the Egton road, having a gable with bell turret, | elevation. The inside dimensions are 41 ft. by 
| and a circular-window within. The exterior will | 28 ft., affording sittings for 180 to 200 persons. 











** Behold I bring you good tidings.” 


| 








STAINED GLASS. 
St. Stephen's, Carlisle—Mr. John Scott, of | 


be entirely of stone. The dimensions of the 
church are,—length, 114 ft.; width, 47 ft.; 


The roof will be in open timber-work, and all 
the interior woodwork of the chapel will be 


height to the ceiling, 43 ft. Considerable pro- | stained and varnished. It is also proposed to 


gress has been already made. 


substitute a preaching platform for the old 


Wolverhampton.—The foundation stone has pulpit. Underneath, on the basement-floor, is @ 


this city, decorator, has just filled with stained | been laid of a new church to be erected at the | school-room. The estimated cost of the new 
glass the windows of the chancel of this church, | corner of Little’s-lane and Carribee-street, in the | chapel, exclusive of the site, is 4501. The walls 
by Miss Burdett Coutts’s orders. There are | Stafford-street district, and intended chiefly for | have been brought up toa level with the chapel- 
three two-light windows in tbe chancel; and in {the Irish who dwell in large numbers in that | floor, and the chief stone has been laid. 

the central window the principal designs are| part of the town. The edifice is to be in the | Wolverhampton. — The Methodist New von- 
placed. These are, “ The Taking down from the | Gothic style. It will stand east and west, and | mexion Chapel having become unsuitable for its 
Cross,” and “The Ascension,” a symbolical| its length will be about 100 ft., and its width purposes, has just been pulled down, to make 
lamb occupying the central circle of the quatre- | about 50 ft. The exterior will be of brick, with | room for a larger structure. The new edifice 
foil winduw above. The groundwork which | stone dressings, and the windows will be filled | will be in the Italian style. The front elevation 
forms the setting of the two pictures is of a| with tracery. It will have an apsidal end, and | Consists of a portico, with Corinthian columns 
floriated character, the predominating colours | the roof will be open timbered. The charch will | and entablature, surmounted by a triple window, 
being ruby and blue, toned down by an inter-| consist of nave and aisles, and accommodation | With geometrical heads and marginal lights, to 


mixture of green. The designs of the smaller | will be provided for about 700. In addition to| be of stained glass. ‘These windows are divided 


windows on the right and left of the chancel 
are,—“ The Miracle at Nain,’ and “Christ 
healing the Blind;” “The Miracle at Cana,” 
and Christ stilling the Tempest.” These are 
much smaller groups, partaking more of the 
character of medallion pictures, set in a floriated 
groundwork similar to that which borders the 
larger designs. 

Bishopstone Church.—Mr. William Blackmore 
and his wife have placed in this church a painted 
window. It is the large window of the north 
transept of the church which has been selected 
for a memorial, and, like many of the other win- 





dows in this fourteenth century church, it is of 
fine tracery of the Flamboyant style. A young 
artist (Mr. J. T. Lyon, of London), recommended 
by Mr. Gambier Parry, was selected to execute 
the work. The three lights represent the three 
Christian virtues,—Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
They are each represented by two subjects, one 
selected from the Old Testament, the other from 
the New. Faith is represented by the Sacrifice 
of Isaac, and the poor woman touching the hem 
of the garment; Hope, by Moses on Mount 
Pisgah, viewing the Promised Land ia hope, but 
not allowed to enter it; and by our Lord as 
“our hope,” ascending into the land which has 
been proriised to us. Charity is represented by 
the Prophet Elijah, multiplying the meal and oil 


the church, it is intended to erect a presbytery, 
which will face Carribee-street. The cost of the 
whole, exclusive of the site, will be nearly 
4,0001., a considerable portion of which has 
already been raised. The erection of the build- 
ings will occupy about twelve months. Mr. 
Pugin, architect, furnished the designs. Mr. G. 
Heveningham is the contractor. 











DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stratford..—The chief stone of the new Con- 
gregational church, Stratford, now in course of 
erection, has been laid. The design is by Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, of London. Underneath there 
will be school-rooms, so that the chapel itself 
will be reached by a flight of br ad steps, ex- 
tending the whole width of the front. From the 
basement the chapel will be carried up in a free 
Italian style, with light fluted and cut stone 
columns. The cost will be about 9,0001. 

Spilsby (Lincolnshire).—A new Congregational 
church has just been opened here. The building 
is 6O ft. long, 37 ft. wide, with side walls 29 ft. 
high, and is intended to accommodate about 250 
persons on the ground-floor. The materials em- 





ployed are white brick and Ancaster stone 





by small columns, having moulded bases and 
foliated caps, from which spring circular moulded 
heads. On either side of the centre windows 
are single windows of similar design. The upper 
part of the front is finished with a moulded 
cornice, from which rises a pediment over the 
centre, having wings on each side, with scroll 
terminals. The side windows of the chapel are 
also of an ornamental character, with side 
margins, and double centre margivs for stained 
glass. In front are a palisading and gates. 
Galleries internally extend all round the chapel, 
with an organ-gallery at the far end. The 
interior walls are divided by piers, with moulded 
plinth caps and arches, and will be finished in 
imitation of stone. A deep hollow cornice will 
run round the ceiling, and there will be orna- 
mental ventilators in the centre. The wood- 
work will be of the modern style, and will be 
stained and varnished. The internal measure of 
the chapel will be 65 ft. long by 41 ft. wide, and 
35 ft. high. There will be two schools under 
the chapel, each 41 ft. by 32 ft. 6 in., and class- 
room, 20 ft. by 10 tt. The two vestries will each 
measure 16 ft. by 10 ft., and the larger vestry 
20 ft. by 14 ft. The pians also include beiler- 
house and other outbuildings. The chapel will 
contain 700 sittings, aud the cost, including 
warming and lighting apparatus, will not exceed 
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2,000L., exclusive of the site. The architect is 
Mr. Charles Manton, and the builder, Mr. Elliott, 
both of Wolverhampton. 

Forest of Dean.—The spire of Ruardean Church 
having become so much ontof the perpendicular 
that a high wind might blow it down, it has 
been resolved to put it in repair. From 3001. to 
4001. will be required. The work is in the hands 
of Messrs. Pearson & Son, of Ross, and the scaf- 
folding is now being erected. 

Waterloo.—A new Congregational church has 
been opeved here. The building consists of 
church, 63 ft. by 48 ft. ; two lecture-rooms, 34 ft. 
by 20 ft. (one arranged for dividing into two 
vestries), and a minister’s vestry; and tea- 
boiler room and heating apparatus in the base- 
ment. The style of architecture is Gothic, 
freely treated, with reference more to suitability 
of purpose than to strictness of style. The 
sides are taken up with buttresses, and two- 
light windows with cusped heads, quatrefoil 
centres, moulded labels, and carved bosses. The 
staircases are placed at the two front angles of 
the building, projecting several feet beyond the 
line of the main gable, and connected together 
by a vestibule, with moulded and carved centre 
doorway and gable over. The church has an 
open timber roof, the ornamental slating finish- 
ing just under the sill of a traceried five-light 
window, which occupies a great part of the 
principal front. The main gable is finished with 
a curved stone cross; and at the junction with 
one of the staircases, a stone spirelet rises to 
the height of about 90 ft. The walls are built 


of shoddees, or parpoints, of a blueish grey | 


colour, with bands of red stone in continuation 
of the window sills, arches, &c.; the general 
dressings being stone, of a buff colour. The 
interior is arranged for 600 persons, in open 
pews. All the timbers are moulded, stained, and 
varnished. Mr. Westmoreland was the contrac- 


tor for the building; Mr. Price for the gasfit- | 


tings ; Messrs. Gray & Davidson for the organ ; 
and Messrs. J. R. Jeffery & Co., for the fur- 


and steamboats, about hotels and other public 
places, there is nothing so nice to cleanse with 
as simple green copperas.— A ierican paper. 


Tue Cantersury Svurveyvorsuir.—Mr. John 
Green Hall, of Winchester, has been elected 
surveyor under the local Government Act. 


of the Act, was a candidate, but retired previous 
to the election as he found the majority of the 
Council opposed to his election. The only other 
candidates were Mr. Hall and Mr. Vareall. 





ANoTHER TUNNEL Project ror THE CHAN- 
| NEL —Mr. Hawkshaw is eng»ged in the pr- 
liminary operations necessary to determining 
the practicability of a submarine road to the 
Continent. Borings are now being made at a 
considerable expense in the neighbourhood of 





Dover, and, by permission of the French Govern- 
| ment, between Calais and Boulogne; and in the 
| course of this summer explorations will be made 
, in mid-channel. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT 
StrockuoLM.—This exhibition was opened on the 
| 15th June, at noon, in the presence of a vast 
| number of people, who not only filled the interior 
| but also crowded the neighbourhood to a con- 
| siderable distance. The structure rises between 
| the avenues of Carl XIII. “‘lorg.” The prin- 
| cipal building covers a space near-y half as large 


jas that occupied by the Exhibition Palace 
{erected in Paris in 1855, though in exterior 
| decorations it cannot pretend to compete with 
| either the Paris, the Hyde Park, or the Kensing- 
‘ton Exhibitions. The Scandinavian Palace of 
Industry is a wooden building. It does not lay 
claim to any architectural beauty. Tbe queen 
| opened the exhibition in the name of the king. 


| New THEATRE at Bricguton.—The theatre at 


Alderman Collard, who opposed the introduction | 





nishing. The cost has been about 3,6501. for | Brighton is now being entirely recovstructed, 
the building proper, includmg seats for 600; and from the designs of Mr. C. J. Phipps, under 
the lectnre-room and vestries, walling and gates‘ | whose direction the new theatres at Bath, Not- 
site, and furniture, brought the amount up to/tingham, and South Shields have lately been 
5,0001. The architect was Mr. C. O. Ellison. | evected. The former arrangements of the 

Bedjord.— The new Wesleyan Chapel here has | interior will be removed, and the auditorium 
been opened for divine service. The chapel will | reconstructed upon a new plan. The width of 
seat about 700 persons, and the schools upwards | the “ house” throughout will be increased by 
of 400 children. The style of architecture is | the addition of the two passages on either side 
Florentine Gothic. The roof is panelled with | of the main walls, and which are now used for 
stained wood: the seats, which are all open, are | entrances to the pit, gallery, and stage. The 
also stained. The free seats are numerous. The | new pit will accommodate above 500 persons. 
lighting is by chandeliers, and there are stained | The entire capacity of the auditorium will be for 
glass windows. Mr. Palgrave, of Westminster, | about 2,000 persons. ‘The proscenium opening 


was the architect; Mr. Houghton, Mr. Joy, Mr. | 
Small, and Mr. Hinton, all of Bedford, being the 
contractors. 


ment of the works :— 


‘* Sir Christopher Wren to the Workmen employed in the | 
uuding of St Paul's, London, * 

Whereas among |abourers and others, that ungodly | 
custom of swearing is so frequently heard, to the dis- | 
hovour of God and contempt of His authority ; and to | 
the end that such impiety may be utterly banished from | 
these works, which are intended for the Service of God, 
and the honour of Religion, it is ordered that profane 
Swearing shall be a sufficient crime to dismiss any labourer 
that comes to the call; and the Clerk of the works, upon 
@ suflicieut proof, shall dismiss him accordingly.” 

Notice.—The abvve rule will be a carried out 
during the erection of the Wesleyan Chapel, St. Mary's, 
Bediord.—By order, Robert Paigrave, architect, 

London, November 7, 1864. 








Miscellanea, 


Worcester DiocesaN ARCHITECTURAL Society. 
The first excursion for this year took place 
on Tuesday in Jast week, with the accom- 
paniment of brilliant weather. About thirty 
ladies and gentiemen assembled at the Eves- 
ham railway station, and proceeded in car- 
riages to visit the churches lying between Honey- 
bourne aud Evesham, under the guidance of 
Mr. Severn Walker, who gave a few historical 
notes, and pointed out the principal architectural 
features of the various churches on the route. 
The excursionists were hospitably entertained at 
Bretforton Hall, by Mr. aud Mrs. J. 8. Dixon ; 
and afterwards sat down to dinner at the Crown 
Hotel, Evesham, under the presidency of the 
Rev. H. G. Fuaussett, rural dean; Mr. Severn 
Walker occupying the vice-chair. The last of 
the excursionists arrived at Worcester at about 
half-past nine, all being highly delighted with 





| 


The following notice, according to | 42 ft, 
the Bev ford Times, was put up at the commence- | 





the agreeable day they had spent. 


will be 30 ft. wide. The height from the pit- 
floor to the centre of the ceiling will be about 


view of the stage. 
porting the box-tiers are intended to recede on 
the dress-circle level, so that there wiil be two 
rows of stalls with an uninterruptedly clear 
view. 
back. Behind the curtain, large scene docks, | 
painting-galleries, and dressing-rooms, are al- | 
ready in course of construction. 


Tue LiverPooL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH£O- | 
LoGicaL SocireTy.—The annual excursion of this | 
Society took place on Saturday in last week, | 
Lyme Hall, near Disley, the seat of Mr. W. J. | 
Legh, having been selected. ‘ihe attendance | 
was not so numerous as usual, but it was 
augmented by a number of members of the 
Manchester Society. After partaking of luncheon 
the party proceeded to Lyme Hall, paying a visit 
on their way to Lyme Cage, a curious old square 
tower, which forms a promivent feature in the 
landscape. Arrived at the hall, considerable 
time was spent in inspecting the new stables 
recently erected on the site of the old stag pond, 
from plans by Mr. A. Darbyshire, at a cost of 
about 10,0001., the stone beivg obtained upon the 
estate. Mr. A. Darbyshire, who is secretary of 
the Manchester Society, conducted the party. 
Having superintendcd the more recent restora- 
tions of the hal], he directed attention to the 
most interesting objects. The dining-room and 
saloon contain some specimens of Griniing 
Gibbons’s carving. Leaving the hall, a number 
of the party proceeded across the moor to inspect 
the “ Bow Stones.” They consist of two upright 
cylindrical stunes inserted in a slab of limestone. 
Returning to Disley, the party sat down to 
dinner at 430. Mr. J. Boult, vice-president of 
the Liverpool Society, occupied the chair, the 
vice-chair being taken by Mr. H. Booth, pre- 


From the plan, every auditor will have a! 
The iron columns sup- | 


The upper box tier will also be thrown | 





Bap SMELLS.—One pound of green copperas, | “ MANUFACTURE OF Buitpers’ Harpware.”— 
dissolved in one quart of water, and poured | 
down a sink drain, will effectually destroy the | 
foulest smells. For water-closets on board ships | 


Messrs. J. Tyler & Sons claim “ that the builders’ 
brass work, or brass foundry-ware, has its 
principal seat of manufacture in London.” 
Messrs. Tyler add, “ We do a large trade in 
sending goods to Birmingham and Wolver- 
hampton, pumps, water-closets, cocks, &c.” 


THe Liverroo. Water Suprry.—At the last 
meeting of the Liverpool Water Committee, the 
engineer made some comparatively encouraging 
statements respecting the present supply of water, 
a matter of great sanitary importance at the 
present moment. He said that the rainfall 
during the previous fortnight was 3047 inches, 
which had increased the stock in the Rivington 
Reservoir by 358,000,000 gallons. There is now 

' in stock at Rivington 1,094,000,000 gallons, being 
78,000,000 gallons above the average of the same 
| period last year. 


| . PREPARATIONS ror BuiLpiING a Great Barner. 
| A raft for an experimental pier for the Great 
| Forth Bridge, by which it is proposed to enable 
|the North British Railway to cross the Frith of 
| Forth, between Blackness and Charleston, about 
| fourteen miles west of Edinburgh, was recently 
‘launched at Burntisland, in presence of nume- 
'rous spectators. The raft consists of a mass of 
parallel logs of Memel timber, bolted together 
on a series of cross-beams. It is 80 ft. by 60 ft., 
{and 7 ft. thick, and its superficial area is 4,800 ft. 
|Its purpose is to form the foundation of an 
|experimental pier, the frith-bottom being of 
‘silt, which has been bored to the depth of 120 ft. 
It is thought that by giving this broad platform 
or rest to the structure a secure foundation may 
be obtained even on that slimy bottom, and on 
the success of the first pier so founded, the hopes 
of the bridge may be said to rest. The mooring 
of the raft will be effected by two barges of 7U0 
tons burden, fitted inside as dwellings for the 
workmen, and the decks being a platform for 
materials. After the raft is moored, the masonry 
will be proceeded with, and, as the work goes 
on and the platform settles down, the walls of a 
caisson will be carried up, so as to keep out the 
water. When the silt is reached by the gradual 
depression of the raft, the cylinders will be 
loaded with 10,000 tons of pig iron, about 24 
times the ultimate weight of the bridge upon 
the pier, so as to press the foundation into the 
silt, and also to secure a perfectly horizontal 
position. The Forth Bridge, which hus been 
designed by Mr. Thomas Bouuch, of Edinburgh, 
C.E., and is estimated to cost about half a mil- 
lion, will, should it be carried out, be 2} miles 
long. It will be a lattice girder bridge, resting 
on sixty-one piers, and with four great spans of 
500 ft. each, which will be 125 tt. above high- 
water-level in the centre. 
Fire at THE HiGuH-LEvVEL Bripce, NEw- 


CASTLE.—An alarming and extensive fire has 
occurred in Neweastle, which at one time 


'threatened the destruction of the High-level 


Bridge, which spans the Tyne from Newcastle to 
Gateshead, and has resulted in a loss of many 
thousands of pounds worth of property. The 


' scene of the occurrence was a flour-mill on the 


Quayside, a large portion extending under the 
bridge. The High-level Bridge spans the river 
in two divisions, the upper one being used by 
the North-Eastern Company, and the lower by 
foot passengers and vehicles, aud a hose was 
immediately laid along the latter, the framework 
of which is iron, with a timber and asphalt 
flooring. But before this could be done the 
flooring caught fire, and the asphalt became 
ignited, and poured down a melted torrent into 
the burning mill beneath. The mill was entirely 
gutted, and the machinery inside destroyed. In 
the meantime locomotive tenders were dragged 
along the railway above, and the water pumped 
out. The asphalt flooring was also dug up, and 
the connexion cut between the north and the 
south side of the bridge. By these means the 
fire was subdued. The damage done to the 
carriage-way and footpaths is estimated at about 
2,000L. or 3,0001. Much of the ironwork is in- 
jared, while one of the stone piers is also seriously 
damaged. Should the pier require to be rebuilt 
and the iron replaced, the loss to the railway 
company will be very great. The bridge has 
since been examined by the railway company’s 
engineers, and they bave certified that it is 
“ perfectly safe ;” but the lower level will neces- 
sarily be closed for traffic until the damage has 
been repaired, and the old Tyne Bridge will thus 
prove usetul before it gives place to the new 
swing-bridge. The damage done by the fire is 





sident of the Manchester Society. 


estimated from 25,0001. to 30,0V01. 
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ANTIQUARIAN Discovery IN CaRLINWARK Locn, 
CasitE Dovctas.— A riveted brass cauldron, 
containing a large assortment of antique armour 
and armourers’ tools, has been accidentally dis- 
covered in the Carlinwark Loch, according to 
the Dumfries Herald. They are thought to be as 
old as about the year 1300; and it is matter of 
history that Edward I., when in possession of 
Galloway, had a camp in the Fir Island, on this 
loch or lake, and the remains of a camp have 
been found in it. 


Tuer AMATHONTE VasE.— The famous vase of 
Amathonte has reached Paris. As the weight of 
this monster work of art is not less than 15,000 
kilogrammes (33,060 lb. English), it is hoped 
that its landing may be effected by means of one 
of the cranes used on the Quai d’Orsay to raise 
blocks of stone. The diameter of the vase is 
3m. 5c. (9 ft. 10 in.), and the height 2m. 25c. 
(6 ft. 6 in.). It has been sculptured out of a 


Beps ARCHEOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL 
Socizrty.—The annual public meeting of this 
Society has just been held; Mr. C. L. Higgins 
in the chair. The Rev. B. E. Bridges read a 
paper on “ Chicksands Priory ;’ the Rev. W. 8. 
Escott one on “ Ancient Saxon, Norman-Saxon, 
and Early English Translations of the Bible before 
Wyclif;” and the Rev. W. Monk one on “ The 
Importance of preserving Ecclesiastical Monu- 
ments.” 


Tue New Burtpines at Dutwich CoLLEcE.— 
The new buildings, the chief stone of which was 
laid on the 26th ult., will comprise schools, 
official residences, playgrounds, &c., and occupy 
upwards of 30 acres. The governors have 
been enabled to carry out the work only in con- 
sequence of receiving large sums in compensa- 
tion from the London, Chatham, and Dover, and 
Brighton Railway Companies, for land taken by 
‘them through the estate of the College. The 





single block. It was discovered by M. Vogiié at new buildings, which are from the design of Mr. 
the summit of a hill 1,500 ft. in height, and in a| Charles Barry, will be in the Northern Italian 
piece of ground over which are scattered the | style, the materials principally of coloured brick 
ruins of the Amathonte, twenty-five miles south and terra-cotta, with necessary ornamentations. 
of Lamala. |The contract for the erection of the structure 


. _..| has been taken by Mr. W. Downs, of Southwark, 
Tue Tuames Purirication Bitt.—This Bill pyiider. 


has been reprinted as altered in committee. 

The opponents of the measure, as regards Wind-| THe New Batns ror Crorpon.—The swim- 
sor, Eton, and the Farnham Royal district, have ming-bath has been completed. The large bath- 
got the following clause inserted :—‘‘ Provided | room is decorated. The bath is 60 ft. long, 24 ft. 
also that nothing in this Act contained shall wide, with a depth at one end of 3 ft. 8 in., which 
authorise the company to execute any works, or is gradually increased to 5 ft.6in. The sides 


ee 
Tuk Evy Surveyorsuir.—The local Board of 
Health have unanimously resolved, on the groung 
that their surveyor has saved money to tho 
Board by practising as strict economy as wa 
possible, and at the same time retaining th, 
works in a high state of efficiency, tu advancg 
the surveyor’s salary to 1501. per annum, 


Exports or Coat.—The exports of coal, culm 
and cinder from the United Kingdom for the 
four months ending April 3(, reached 2,915,877 
tons, as compared with 2,637,795 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1865, and 2,674,049 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1864. The jn. 
crease was principally to Russia, France, Spain, 
Italy, and other Continental markets, the immi. 
nence of war having no doubt caused a brisker 
demand. France, which is still our largest 
customer, took in the four months no less than 
576,471 tons, as compared with 501,030 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1865, and 492,742 
tons in the first four months of 1864. The total 
value of the coal, culm, and cinder exported for 
the four months of 1866 reached 1,494,3821,, 
against 1,280,1631. in 1865, and 1,267,4871. in 
1864. 


MeEtTropoLtitaN Boarp or Works. — At the 
usual weekly meeting, the report from the 
Streets Committee, submitting a plan of Fins. 
bury Park, showing the proposed arrangement 
of building sites in the twenty acres which the 
Board are empowered to dispose of for building 
purposes, and recommending the Board to ap. 





take any of the lands, in Windsor, Eton, or | 
Farnham Royal, shown on these plans.” The) 
Bill has gone before the House of Lords. Its} 
operation is limited to the treatment and diver- 
sion of the sewage of Oxford, Abingdon, King- 
ston, Richmond, Twickenham, Isleworth, and 
Brentford. 


THe YorRKSHIRE Fine-ArtT AND INDUSTRIAL 
ExuiBITION. — Arrangements are now nearly 
complete for the Five-Arts and Industrial Exhi- 
bition, at York. The guaranteed fund amounts 
to 7,0001., and two-fifths of this amount have 
been paid up. The building was designed by 
Messrs. Atkinson & Turner, and has since been 
erected. In the various spaces between the 
framings in the front are being placed carvings, 
allegorical paintings, &c., and in other parts are 
emblazoned the arms of the nobility and gentry 
of Yorkshire. The external panel plastering 
and decorations are in the bands respectively of 
Mr. Rawlings and Mr. Worthington. The exhi- 
bition, it is expected, will be open from the 
middie of July to the end of October. The Arch- 
bishop of York has promised to attend the open- 
ing ceremony. 


Marsh FEVERS DIMINISHED BY INCREASED 
Density or PorvLaTion.—Some curious facts 
and theories respecting intermittent fevers have 
been brought into reconsideration by the demo- 
litions in Paris, and are alluded to in the Journal 
of the Soci ty of Arts. Dr. A. Tripier, of Paria, 
has taken up the question, and quotes from a 
work by M. de Tournon, prefect of Rome in the 
beginning of the present century. M. de Tour- 
non, from a consideration of the state of health 
in Rome and other cities, and the sanitary in- 
finence of the Pontine aud other marshes about 
Rome, was led to the conclusion that yon pass, 
almost insensibly, from a healthy portion of a 
City to one quite the reverse, but the danger 
invariably diminishes in proportion to the den- 
sity of the habitations. “I recommend to the 
attention of the reader,” says M. Tournon, 
“these remarkable facts, that the miasma gives 
way in the presence of the agglomeration of the 
buildings ; that the closer they are together the 
less are its effects ; and that the centre of a town 
presents the maximum of security. Moreover, 
whenever a village begins to be depopulated, no 
matter from what cause, the malaria first attacks 
its outer parts, advances as the houses are 
emptied, lays siege to the inhabitants, pursues 
them towards the centre, where it attacks them 
when they are too much diminished in numbers 
to repe) the germs of death by congregation.” 
Dr. Colin, formerly professor in the French 
School of Medicine, has likewise studied the 
subj+ct at Rome, and adopts M. Tournon’s view 
with respect to the influence of density of popn- 
lation on the fevers produced by malaria. Dr. 
Tripier agrees with them as regards malsrial 
fevers, but adds that however density of popu- 
lation may be good against the influence of 
intermittent fevers, it is certainly not so, but 
precisely the contrary, as regards the greater 
number of other pestilential diseases. 


are fitted with glazed tiles, edged with blue. | prove of the same, was farther considered. Mr, 
The floor is laid with encaustic tiles. Accom.| Savage moved as an amendment, “ That, inas. 
modation has been provided for twenty-one; much as the Board have limited their purchase 
bathers. The roof is of open timbers. The of the land for the purpose of Finsbury Park to 
water will be supplied direct from the condenser | 120 acres, instead of taking the 250 acres autho. 
of the engines, at the works in Sarrey-street, | rised by the 20 & 21 Vict., cap. 150, no portion 
and is so managed that it can be heated to any of the land so taken be let or sold, but that the 
temperature. The private baths—nine in num- | whole be devoted for the health and recreation 
ber—are fitted with modern appliances for of the public.” After some discussion, the 
turning on hot or cold water. The hot water amendment was put and lost, the numbers 
will be supplied from a self-acting boiler, situated being—for the amendment, 17; against it, 23, 
at the west side of the building. Separate The original motion was then put and carried. 


me for m male | 
ve nts are made fr male. end fe Tue Drarnace or St. LEonaRDs.—At the last 


| quarterly meeting of the St. Leonards’ commis- 

ARCHITECTURE, UNiveRsiTY CoLLece.—The sioners there was presented Mr. Bazalgette’s re- 
following is the list of prizemen and those com- port, with plans for a new and independent sys- 
mended, for session 1865-66: — Architecture, tem of drainage and outfall for their district. Mr. 
Professor Hayter Lewis.—Fine Art, First Year’s Bazalgette recommends that a pipe should be 
Course.— Prize, Alfred Henry Paget, of Leicester. carried outside the parade wall, from the arch- 
Certificate, 2, G. W. Ballisat, of London. Con- | way to the end of West Marina; thence along 
struction, First Year’s course.—Prize, G. W. the roadway nearly to the railway arch across 
Ballisat, of London. Certificates, 2, Alfred the roadway. A turn tothe south-east will reach 
Henry Paget, of Leicester; 3, H. J. Benham, of | some waste land on the beach, and here it is pro- 
London. Fine Art, Second Year’s Course.— | posed to erect a covered reservoir, from which 
Silver Medal, Lewis Solomon, of London; 2nd | the sewage will be discharged by night and during 
prize, Thomas Batterbury, of Totteridge. Cer- | the ebb tide, so as to carry it away in the direc- 
tificate, 3, Percy Oakden, of Tasmania. Con-' tion of Beachy Head. The cost was estimated at 
struction, Second Year’s Course. Silver medal, | 5,000l. The plans met with nearly unanimous 
Percy Oakden, of Tasmania; 2nd prize, BE. M. | approval, and after their adoption the clerk was 


MLE BRAS PLE AOL 


‘THE Lasovrine CLasses.—The annual meeting 


Solomon, of London. The prizes were distributed , 
by the Dean of Westminster. The “Donaldson” | 
medals were this year for the first time awarded. 


SoclETY FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION oF 


of this Society has been held at Willis’s Rooms. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury presided. The report, 
which was voluminous, stated that the demoli- 
tion now going on amongst the dwellings of the 
labouring classes was ussuming features of great 
importance, the railway Bills before Parliament 
in the present session alone proposing to destroy 
16,000 houses, whilst all the London model 
lodging-houses combined afforded accommoda- 
to 8,798 persons only. Dwellings of the kind 
advocated by the Society were more required in 
London and the suburbs, and a society had been 
formed called the “ Operatives’ House-building 
Company (Limited),” and a prospectus had been 
issued for the purpose of endeavouring to secure 
suitable sites and erecting buildings in London. 
The report also alluded at great length to the 
efforts made in this direction in the provinces 
on the Continent, and in America, and acknow. 
ledged in grateful terms the munificent donation 
of Mr. George Peabody for improving the dwell. 
ings of the poor, and also Miss Adeline Cooper’s 
exertions in the same cause. The mortality 
during the past year of dwellers residing on the 
property of this Society, which gives accommo- 
dation to 1,678 persons, had been only 28, or 16 
per cent., and twelve of these were children 
under eight years of age. The report concluded 
with an earnest appeal to the benevolent on 
bebalf of the funds of this society, to enable it 
to still further extend its benefits. 








Whitaker, of London. Certificate, 3, Lewis | instructed to issue the usual notice to landowners, 


&c. In connexion with the new intercepting 
sewer, it was also resolved to widen the Parade 
along the western portion at a cost of 2,000!. 








TENDERS 


For New Hotel at the Leeds Central Railway Station, 
for the Great Northern Kailway Company. Messrs. 
M. E. Hadfield & Son, architects, Quantities supplied by 
Mr. LD. J. Brown :— 


CO EE cee eee £35,000 0 0 
Kirk & Saeep-scsssssscscesnssaveiess 35,059 0 0 
EE PEs ctiscncssicnskanheniteacenss 33,578 0 0 
PI cs cidecnccttensibvrenaeden 32,997 0 0 
PURDUE : vistahinincsnihammenimhin 82,700 0 0 
WIL, vssBteicdeutarspcnnciden we 32,600 0 0 
Boothman & Broomhead.., 31,957 0 0 
Shafto (accepted) 250 0 0 








For additions to the Blue Anchor Tavern, Coleman- 
street. Mr. F. H. Williams, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. A. Peebles :— 


EOE Eee ee £1,285 00 
Rae 973 0 0 
OEE IE 738 0 0 





For New Church, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Mr. J- 
N i architect :— 


ODS isan int ecihndaibiatocdianeaniine £12,010 0 0 
BO iad chasinbition cdaihienliaedton 11,990 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..........0.0--0+ 10,848 0 0 

DE Scthephartedabeiserapancetaypesee 10,667 0 0 
SCOR LE aes 10,460 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw,,........cccecc000 9,856 0 0 





For a block of four almshouses in the Magdalen-road 
Exeter, for Palmer’s Charity, Messrs. R. & W. Best 
architects :— 


uscombe .........+. akiniadatedveianesas £900 0 0 
PORGRG PEDO issisitnssinciviisacsammecessie 895 0 0 
WAND. crac lttencdcdciabiaeencttoes 837 0 0 
Stafford (accepted)...,.. qecsensdeostese 764 0 0 
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